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sOYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS,|¢ 


AFALGAR-SQU ARE. 
yoricE 18 HEREBY td to the we and Students 
Sir RICHARD WESTM sores the Professor of 
t “rill deliver his FIR: T LECTURE on MONDAY 
eetyING NEXT, the 17th fustant, at Eight o'clock, and his 
Lectures on the five following Mondays. 

A180. SIVEE, that CHARLES ROBERT LES- 
SOTICE 18 ae Pi df Painting, will deliver his FIRST 
HE URE on puvnsday EVENIN T, the 20th inst., 
jucceeding ures on the five following 


— is 8 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Sec. 


A 
masiCae SOCIETY of LONDON.— 
ICE TO MEMBERS Ty at rd parr 
1851. inst. wi e 
Gata i RATA, which must 
f — ‘London C: of 
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CELVING LISTS of DESIDE 
= 3rd Editi 


ion oO 


ERMAN.—Dnr. Hernricu Fick, Professor of 

German at Putney College, &c, HAS TAKE NEW 
HOUSE, 3, Ledbury-terrace, Westbourne-grove, ee Hill) 
where he now resides, and will shortly re-open his GERMA N 
CLASSES. For peptiouiens see Lm | Prospectuses there, Attend- 
ance in Town and Country resum 


PREPARATION FOR THE PUBLIC 
LS.—MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOL, SUNBURY, 
MIDDLESEX, conducted by Mr. UNDERWOUD.—The course of 
instruction pursued at this Establishment aims at insuring for the 
—— sound and extensive classical knowledge, combined with 
uaintance with the French and German Languages, 
Mathemation History, Geography, &c., which has now become 
essential to a liberal ‘education. Inclusive terms, from 50 ° i 
Guineas, according to the age of the Pupil. Reference can be gi 
to parents of Pupils who have distinguished themselves at Public 
Schools. Mount Pleasant House is surrounded by its own grounds, 
nearly 14 acres in extent. 








balan ts. published by the the 
‘siuFeraary 1851, 
Ine LITERARY and oo 


INSTITUTION, E 

HOY G NEXT FE FEDR RUARY he Mr, 

itinNHOEES READING of HENRY IV, Pant i. To 
" 


“QE DENNES, 
Secretary. 





t o'clock. CAN free, with the privilege of 
ae. Tickets of admission to Non-members, 18. 


Suieription to the tastiiation Two Guineas per annum, payable 

it yearly in advance. LADIES to the LIBRARY 

> early, or 10s. tL halfy -yearly. Members 

ous and well-supplied qaating Rooms, 

be SF for circulation, as well as free admission to 
bash Study of Drawing and Music(Vocal),and the 


a French 
German, and Brench SA MCTOBERT WEIR, Secretary. 


(AYENDISH SOCIETY.—The FOURTH 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING of thet resi] “4 Ss be held 
Penge STREET, Beusie — as DAY, the lst 
at Three o'clock in the rece 
‘i THEOPHILUS “RE Oob, Secretary. 


ae is hereby given, 

the TRUSTEES, appointed by Sir JOHN SOANE, 

ia ry UM, | o. 13, Lincoln's jae fields, on 

hree o’clock in the afternoon 

e 2 DIVIDEN DS which shall have 

ep = aries L sum of 5,0002. Reduced 

per invested by the late Sir John Soan 
DISTRESSE! ITECTS, P ana the WI 8 an 

HEN < DECEASED ARCHITECTS left in destitute or 


fappleation may be had at the Museum, and must be 
rn. aod dell red there on or before Monday, the 17th of 
ee a Say ‘ey no application can be received. 


OYAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
The PRACTICAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION in this i 
pt ned is under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN 


its, 
The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MORAY. ad 
h next, and end on Saturday, the 26th of July, 1 
The FEE for Students wereens pane ae 
cl the on, ee 

Four days in the week, is 

Three days in the week, is 

Twodays in the week, is 

One the Great is... 











ours of A ) Fiv. 
Turther particulars may wo obtained on application « at the College. 


HEMICAL and AGRICULTURAL 
38, KENNINGTON-LANE, LONDON. —The 
ARTMENT under the Direction of J. C. 

8. F.G.8., one of the Principals. 
es of Chemistry which 


oo in ranc 

teate to the Cultivation fs a Soil, and the making of ARTIFICIAL 

Masvres, Mine si: taughe in \ all its branches. Analyses 
4s usual, on moderate te 








1O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Married 
GENTLEMAN, of much experience in Tuition, many years 
a resident in Germany, now living in London with 2 ey is 
desirous vl taking into his house SIX GENTLEM ONS 
ded the Prof Army, Navy, or Cet for the 
special robes of finishing them in the rench and German lan- 
guages, which are constantly spoken in the family, and ae by 
natives, so as to supersede the necessity of a residence either in 
France or Germany. References given and required.—Address, 
pre-paid, to Mr. Henny Mort, Solicitor, 2, King 's-road, Bedford: 
Tow. 


HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 


TREATMENT of PATIENTS on the HOM@OPATHIC 
PRINCIPLE, No. 39, Bloomsbury-square. 


THE HAHNEMANN COMMEMORATION 
DINNE 








THE LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P., es tee Chair. 

The BOARD of MANAGEMENT have the of an- 
nouncing, that the ANNUAL ComMESIORATION ‘DINNER, 
in aid of the Funds of the Hospital, will take at the 
LONDON TAVERN, Bisho te-street, on THU Spay the 
10th of ARPIL, the ANNIVERSARY of the Birth of the illus- 
trious HAHNEMANN. 

A List of a will be shortly published 
who will kindly undertake that office are soquestel 2 if sents the 
same to the Hon. Sec. 


WILLIAM WARNE, 
Hon. Sec. 





39, esonbere: square, 


Feb. 10, 1851. 
T. MARTIN’S HALL._MONTHLY CON- 
CERTS of ANCIENT aed MODERN MUSIC, under the 
direction of Mr. JO AH.—Mendelssohn’s ELIJAH 
will be performed at the rouRTH CONCERT on WEDNESDAY 
vening, hag ml 19.—Vocalists: Mrs. Endersohn ty | < Sir 





E 

Ge os iss Gill, Miss 
bale. key, berte, Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
F 


‘irst Upper School. rv set of the Bene le ditto, 98. ; Area. 
38.5 Don le ditto, 4s. 6d., may be had of Mr. ey "Publisher, 
445, West Strand ; of the Music-sellers; and at St. Martin’s Hall: 
Doors open at Half- -past Seven ; commence at Eight 0’ o'clock. 


T. MARTIN'S HALL LIBRARY of MUSIC 
and MUSICAL LITERATURE.—The attention of Musical 
Students is directed to the above Library, which consists of a 
and increasing selection of fullscores and Pianoforte Arrange- 
ments of Oratorios, Operas, Symphonies, and other Music, Sacred 
and Secular, with many rare and valuable Histories, Treatises. 
and Memoirs, in various languages, relati the art. Terms o! 
Subscription, One Guinea : entrance One Guinea. Special arran, 
ments will be made —_ Choral and other Musical Societies for 
the loan of Vocal and Instrumental Music, whether for private 
practice or public performance. Catalogues and full particulars 
may be had at St. Martin’s Hall. 
CHARLES BEEVOR, Hon. Librarian. 


XHIBITION OFFICIAL CATALOGUES. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS are now being received for the First 


Edition ofa Quarter of a Million of the Small vatalegus, also for 
the Il ted, and German, and French Catalog 














LECTURES SERVE ONLY TO GIVE A TASTE FOR 
SCIENCE: THEY NEVER TEACH IT. 


[JVERPOOL Ci COLLEGE. of PRACTICAL 


EMIS 
Pptesee—De. SHERIDAN. MUSPRATT F.R.S.E. 
Hon.-Assistant—Mr. JOSEPH DANSON, F.C.S. 
The next § it Seasion of four z mente will commence on MONDAY, 
theSrdof March. Students wishing to attend should signify their 
isetion a soon as possible, as a ——s bench is appropri 
each Pupil. ap ay all the R e-agents, &c. are found, and 


eluded in the Scale o! 
inte Laboratory of the above Institution, Chemist 
its various relations to Agricultui ture, Manufactures, 
Poisons, Assaying, &c. 
Laboratory open from Ten till Five every day — the year. 
Further Particulars, and full Prospectuses, may be had b: 
wolying at the Lanonatory, entrance from Hope- ~ By - 


(ERM AN gNSTRUCTION. —A German 
tebe ihe jucated at one of the Gérman Universities, 
} eet with a few 1 few PUPILS, byt gf desirous of >. 
e wow 
ae to devote ah hours in the afternoon in superin- 
—s “4 Se Pes rentlemen. Address (for testimo- 
ume’s Library, 4, Union-terrace, 


is taught 
harmacy, 











= GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 8, 
tho MO HOSQUARE,—Mesdames HINTON and WAGHORN, 
years abroad, penpeestally invete the atten: 
and Principals of Schools to their 
¥ of ENGLISH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES 
NIONS, with ¢ erences. School Property 
eae F tod Papils recommended in England, France, and 

only expense to principals. 





SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale | Stationers. 
CLOWES & SONS, Printers. 
Orrice, 2 29, New Bripce-street, BLACKFRIARS. 


FE XBBITION OFFICIAL CATALOGUES. 
—PARTIES who wish their Adverti to be 
under any of the following heads are requested to send them to 
the Office immediately :— 
1. Literature and the Fine Arts. | 5. Some sane — Hotels, Ta- 
2 New Inventions. ing-houses. 
icultural Machines and . Places of Public ‘aeeteeemen. 
mplements. 7. Railway and Steamboat Ar- 
4. Insurance Offices. rangements. 
& Miscellaneous, 
SPICER BROTHERS, y= 4 Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES & SONS, Pri 
OrrFictaL CATALOGUE OFFICE, * >. New San STREET, 
BLackrRiaks, 


GRAND CHESS TOURNAMENT. 


T. GEORGE’S CHESS CLUB, 
5, CAVEN DISH-SQUARE, j= coumexien L— the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Parties desirous of joining 
this Club, to be present at the GRAN D CHESS TOURNAMENT 
in 1851, are requested to lose no time in sending their names as 
the few vacancies are being rapidly filled up. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, Three Guineas ; which includes admission to all the Public 
Lectures and Exhibitions. Subscription to Country Members, One 
Guinea only. No Entrance Fee or r Liability. —The Rules and Re- 
gulations, with a List of the may be d on appli- 
cation to Mr. R. L. Lonesortom, Secretary. 


OARD— HAMPSTEAD.—A LADY can be 

accommodated with BOARD and LODGING in a small 

select Ladies’ School in Bomow Terms and further particu- 

lars on application, Address 8. Y., care of Mr. Su:tu, Stationer, 
Hampstead. 


























‘PoRTRaIT of the MARQUIS of NORTH- 


AMPTON.—Mr, CLAUDET having had the honour of 
taking two \ pena gD Wty of the late aoe. regretted 
and universally any fie ARQUIS of NONTHA ON, bers 
leave to ends and my of ‘tis 
lamented Noblemap, that he has intrusted Mr. Ryau, Engraver & 
Her Majesty, with ‘the care of superintending t! the MS yay 
the most approved of the two Daguerreoty, one tak 4 

file, and the other full face—both admire e likenedses,« aot most 
fortunate as regards the xpression 
which so remarkably ae = countenance “of “tat ami- 
able and enlightened Noblema’ rtraits 
are exhibited at Mr. Claudet’s "Photo — gone a, 18, 
King William-street, Charing-cross, where Subscriptions w will be 
received. The Engraving will be published with the shortest 
delay possible. 


ECORATIVE PAINTING 

Mr, FREDERICK SARS. FROM THE eres. Acapeny ot 
Monicn, Decorative Artist in Fresco, and all o rs of 
Painting, whose ware may be seen in the Principal ‘Public “Build- 
ings of the Metropolis, begs to inform his Patrons end jrchitedss 
in particular, that he has considerably increased his Establish- 
ment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest notice, the 
Embellishment of Private ond L aie Dalinoes, in an, rt of 
the United Kingdom, on the ble rms 8 po | ep 
of the CLASSICAL, MEDLE" VAL or or "MODER TYLES—~ 
Apply to F. Saxe, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, Lo 


O AUTHORS AND EDITORS.—An ex- 

perienced PRINTER is desirous of contracting for the 

Bxecution of Periodicals or other Work. Taste, accuracy, and 

punctuality may be depended on. If required, —— facili- 

ties for publication — Apply, by letter only, to A. B. C., 
6, Cook’s-court, Carey-st: 

















HOTOGRAPHY.—WANTED, a SINGLE 

or DOUBLE ACHROMATIC LENS "MOUNTED, focal 
distance 16 inches, diameter 3 inches, producing a picture of 9 
inches square; one of Davidson's, of Ppdinb: ‘h, oe Ross's, 01 
Holborn, ce pa would peetperes. pply to, or ad- 

dress, stating price and particulars, A. P. B., 12, Gokern teaense.. 





STRONOMICAL | CLOCK —An n audible Beat, 
or Journeyman Clock, by Molyneux & ne 8 SALE.— 
Apoly ay A. Ross, Optician, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High 





OR SALE, in one Lot, a FINE COLLECTION 

sae 1 ALS. consisting of about 1,800 Specimens, in two 

nate, orm C ompes. Th ey is icularly 

con in uealte 8 Specimens. tis to be seen at the house of the 

Proprietor, Wm. E. Cottins Woop, Esq., Keithick House, near 

Cupar Angus, Scotland. for particulars ‘apply to Mr. ALEXANDER 
Rose, Mineral Surveyor, 1, Dr Edinburgh 


O AMATEURS.-STUDIOS for DRAWING, 

New Bond-street.—Messrs. DICKINSON’S STUDIOS 

are NOW OPEN, with Classes, conducted by able Artists, for the 
Study of the Figure Saal Landscape. 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH, 

—HOPE & CO. , Fabien, *Statesman’s Portfolio’ Office, 

16, Great Marlborough-street, London, undertake the PRINT- 

ING and PUBLISHING of BOOKS and PAMPHLETS greatly 

~ 14 the usual charges. The _— - - ‘ot up in the best style, 

an Bronr attention is also 

paid to ee [opm pan hy »" specimen ey of 
k-work. pam a complete Author's Guide, sen’ 

ee ~ at Gen emen will save nearly one half by —A. ~4 

ope 

















On the 25th of each Month, 


Tit, ART-CIRCULAR: a Monthly Record of 
Illustrated Literature and Art-Manufactures; with Ten to 
Fifteen Engravings from New ks and new Art-Designs. Price 
2d., Stamped 3d. ; sent post free at 3s. per annum. 
A CATALOGUE of ENGLISH ART-MANU- 
FACTURES, selected for Ly a of Design; with 150 En- 
gravings. dto. price ls. ; post free, ned 


Cundall & Addey, a, Old Bond-street. 


TO COUNTRY LIBRARIANS, BOOK SOCIETIES, &c. &e. 
ished, and 
AMES "COOK'S CATALOGUE of CHEAP 


eF NOVELS, ROMANCES, TRAVELS, &&., ON SALE at 25, 
Holywell-street, Strand. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


NUTT begsto call the attention of the public 
e tohis Establishment for the Sale of FOREIGN BOOKS, 

both Old and New, in various languages, and in every depart: 
ment of literature. His stock is one of the la of its kind in 
London, and is being continually augmented by weekly importa- 
tions from the Continent. He has recently published the follow- 
ing Catalogues, either of which may be had gratis, and forw 
anywhere by post upon receipt of four stamps. 

CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

MISCELLANEOUS GERMAN BOOKS and ELEMENTARY 
WORKS. 

THEOLOGICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and ORIENTAL 
BOOKS, 


270, STRAND (opposite Arundel-street), removed from 
Fleet-street. 











O CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, BOOK 
SOCIETIES, and Others.—500 Volumes of Modern Novels 
to be Sold for 501, contai ~ the Works of the I Prineipal Authors; 
ole 400 for 20. Apply to W. HYDE, ee ty 17, Great Titch- 
field-street, near Mort! mer-street, Cavendish- “square. 
A CATALOGUE of 3,000 Volumes will shortly be published, 
and sent Post Free to all parts of the World. 
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DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


eter and INSTRUCTION 
means of CARPaRsa & WESTLEY’S | tom roved 
PHANTASMAGORTA LAN N and DISSOLVING 
VIEWS, with e ure est Fo es of Sliders in London} in- 
— Natural Comic, Moveable and Plain Astrono- 
iews in y oF Holy Land. 4, Beriptural the Caromatsope, &e. 
tern with Argand Lamp in a Box, 2. 128. 6d. No. 2, 
Ditto, of larger size, 4 14s. 6d. A pair of Dissolving-Vi 7 Lanterns, 
No. 2, with Apparatus, it lis, The Lamp for the No, 2 Lanterns 
is by * superior. (The price of the Lanterns is without Sliders.) 
MPANION TO THE LANTERN, showing the mode of 
exhibiting the Dissolving Views, with Plates, 28., or 28, 6d. by post ; 
but gratis to purchasers. 
— of the Sliders and Prices, with a Sketch of the Lanterns, 
Sa cetion | to the Manufacturers, Messrs. CARPENTER & 
EY, Opticians, 24, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, London. 


EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvoriouBEns, 
No. 37, inte. of Books, Pal BOSTON, U. 
er articles, ot lly ly solielted for Sales at ta 
x OTICE. The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
beld the first week in June and December of s+ year. 





Sales by Auction. 


The valuable portion of the important Library of the late 
Right Hon. C. W. WILLIAMS WYNN. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
Aestigneess of Literary Pro 
Fine Arts, will SELL 


rty and Ww jerks illustrative of 
y AUCTION, at their House, 
iy Well nahon-etrest, Strand, 4 WEDNESDAY, February 26, 
and two following da Wy it One paces, an important portion 
of the valuable LIBRARY of the late Right Hon. C. W. WIL- 
LIAMS WYNN; including the first edition of the Works of 
Shakspeare, being a most desirable copy, bound by Roger Payne, 
in his very best style, in russia, elaborately tooled—also an exceed- 
ingly large ore _ the second edition of Shakspeare, bound in the 
same style as the first edition—Legenda Aurea; or, the oo 
Legend, translated and printed by Caxton, 1483—Gough, Sepul- 
chral Monuments, 5 vols. fine copy, in russia—Hakluyt, Naviga- 
tions and Discoveries, 3 vols. fine ory in russia—choice copies of 
the Chronicles of Fabyan, Froissart. jollinshed, Hall, Monstrelet 
—the Historical Works, more rticularly relating to Great 
Britain, of Bede, Camden, Dugdale, Gale and Fell, Lhuyd, Rush- 
worth, Thurloe, Twysden, Whitlocke, and others— Parliamentary 
Papers and Records—some very rare Works illustrative of the 
History of Wales and its Language—together with some valuable 
Manuscripts. ae, including a volume of 150 7 English deeds— 
Works of Robert Rolle, the Hermit of Ham 

To be viewed two days prior, and Ca gues had: if in the 
country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 





- 








Valuable Telescopes by the elder Tulley, Powerful Air-Pump 
by Watkins § Hill,and other Apparatus—Objects of Natu- 
ral History and Curiosities. 


R. » J C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
s Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
T UESDA Febr ruary 18, at Twelve o'clock, THREE ACH KO- 
MATIC Ay Bebra 38, of the very highest quality, by the elder 
Tulley, the Property of a Gentleman who was former! rly on terms 
3 — gerd with that + Maker, the Object-Glasses, 
2, 23, and 3; inches—a very fine Instrument by Tulley & Sons, the 
Object- Glass, 34 inches—a_ Theodolite, by Bancks—Achromatic 
Microscope— Powerful Air-Pump—Electrical Machine, and other 
Apparatus—British and Foreign Insects—Bird Skins from South 
America—Models of Crystals — Minerals —Coins — Antiquities— 
Figasts and Miscellanies. 
May be viewed on Monday and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 


Valuable Library, late the Property of the Rev. GEORGE 
INNES, Head Master of the King’s School, Warwick, 
dvceased.—Six days’ Sale. 


YUTTICK & SIMPSON, 





Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SRL | b ” AUCTION, at their Great 

Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, February 24, and Five 
followins days, the raleobie LIBRARY Of the Tate’ Rev. GEORGE 
NNES, consisting of Theology—Greek —E Latin Classics—the 
Works of Standard Historians, | mang Be d Dramatists—a few 
County Bees, all in good many h ly boun 
ogues will be sent on application. 


Library of a Gentleman. 


R. 2 A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
Fleet-street, on FRIDAY ze b. 21, and SATURDAY 
22, the TIBRARY Y of a GENTLEM N, including Bp. Jewell’s 
Works—Fox’s Acts and Monuments, 3 vols. black letter— Holy 
Bible, black letter, 1617—Common Pra: er, black letter, 1619— 
Lyndwood's Provinciales,—Speed’s Great Britaine, and Theatre of 
Britaine—Camden’s Britannia, by Gibson, 2 vols.—Edmondson's 
Heraldry, 2 vols.—Boyle’s Works, 6 vols.—Bacon’s Works, 5 vols.— 
Milton’s Works, by Newton & Birch, 5 yols.—Ludlow’s Memoirs— 
Harrington’s W orks—Sydney’s Works—Cook’s Voyages, 8 vols.— 
Henderson on Wines— wena Environs of London, 5 vols.—Fos- 
broke’s Encyclopedia o Antiquities, 2 vols.—Brockedon’s Passes 
of the Alps, 2 vols. India proofs—D’Oyly and Mant’s Bible, 3 vols. 
—Hasted’s History of Kent, 12 vols.— Waverley Novels, 48 vols.— 
Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionar: , 32 vols.—S: ator, Tatler and 
Guardian, 14 vols. large paper— Tarendon’s bellion and Life, 
8 vols.—Shaftesbury’s org ta 3 els, —Sully’s Memoirs, 
5 volu—Hume and Smollett’s England, 13 vols.— 7 Ae Rome, 
12 vols.—Johnson’s Works, 12 vols.— Pope’ 's Works, 8 vols.—A few 
Pictures by Ince, Danby, Lawrence and Pidding — Portraits of 
Lord Lyn bawet, Sir Frederick Thesiger and Baron Parke—Pri- 
vate Plates, & Ce 














A TRACT FOR THE TIMES. 


He. TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS than 
ONE SHILLING a DAY, and TWO HORSES at the 
EXPENSE of ONE, under the ale System. Being HINTS about 
FEEDING. By F. P. Second Edition. 
pifete:: Mary eamune & 9 118, Fenchurch-street ; and all 
ooksell 
Un receiving Twelve Postage Stamps a copy will be sent free. 


“Gravesend, March 5, 1850, 
‘“*Madam,—I have great pleasure in recommending your Oat- 
Bruiser, which I am now using to break the horse-corn, an 
certain my horses look better, and I save one quarter of the quantity 
I formerly allowed them. I remain, ——m. yours respectfully, 
W m. Squire PLans, Mayor. 
“ Mrs, os Wedlake, cee pte ae 
“ P.S.—I would recommend eve: ft Horses 
to have the = all cut, and earned of weal or tealded 9 witht baling pve 





This day it published, price 16s. 
PROBLEMS in Illustration of the Principles of 
PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, 

y WILLIAM WALTON, M.A, 
e, tunbride 


By Nite Coll 
Cambridge: John Deighton. ondon : ‘Simpkin & Co.; G. Bell, 


Fleet-street. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo. cloth lettered, TET 88. 6d, 
HE CLASSICAL GAZ TEER; 
a Dictionae of Ppcient > raphy, Sacred and Profane. 
By WILLIAM HAZLITT ister of the Middle Temple. 
_Whi ittaker & Fee "Ave Maria-lane. 


To appear on ‘the 20th February, 1851, price ce 28. 6d. 


[HE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


B.S 
I—REMOVAL OF THE IRISH LAW COURTS. 
IL—THE TENANT LEAGUE v. COMMON SENSE. 
IIL—CURRAN AND HIS COTEMPORARIES. 
IV.—THE PRESENT CONDITION AND FUTURE PRO 
SPECTS OF THE IRISH BAR. 
V.—MR. MONTAGUE DEMPSEY’S EXPERIENCE OF 
THE LANDED INTEREST. 
VIL—IRISH ART, ARTISTS, AND ART-UNIONS. 
VIL—LITPLE BOOKS FOR LITTLE LAWYERS. 
VIIL—IMPERIAL CENTRALIZATION, 
IX.—ETRURIA, A POEM, &c. &c. 
Dublin: Published by W. B. Kelly, Grafton-street. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


NEW WORK ON THE SCIENCE = a 
Demy &vo. cloth, 128. by post 
HE THEORY OF HUMAN. “PROGRES. 
SION, AND NATURAL PROBABILITY OF A REIGN 
OF JUSTICE. . 
From Sir William Hamilton, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, 
University of Edinburgh. 

“ Although on sundry matters of detail I may entertain a dif- 
ferent opinion, I must express my admiration of the talent and 
spirit of independence with which the book is pes pe whilst it is 
still more gratifying to find that the r of 

he author, on the all-important subject of — Beg he treats, are in 
strict conformity with the interests of religion : and morality. 
HAMILTON.” 

“ We pledge ourselves, that, whether the reader of this volume 
agree with his writer or differ from ain, he will rise from it with 
new and enlarged ideas.”— Hugh Mill 

“A very slight examination of this’ work will be sufficient to 
convince any unprejudiced reader that he has met with an author 
who understands his subject—who is in possession of clear and 
well-defined views, and of the power of stating gg with a 
Vigorous a worthy of the theme.”— At 

ohnstone & Hunter, 25, Paternoster-row, London ; and 15, 
Princes-street, London. 











Just published, new and carefully reprinted Editions of that 
popular Philologist, Louis Peilieee de Por« i the easiest and 
sneapest and least objectionable Works in French, Italian, and 
yerman. 


PORQUET’S SYSTEM. 


PORQUET’S FRENCH : praca covccccces 
PORQUET'S KEY to D ‘ 
PORQUET'S ITALIAN "GRAMMAR . 
DE PORQUET'S KEY to Ditto 
DE PORQUET’S FRENCH DICTIONARY 
DE PORQUET'’S FIRST FRENCH READIN 
DE PORQUET’S SECOND FRENCH READI ee 
DE PORQUET'S THIRD FRENCH READING . 
DE PORQUET'S PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY .. 
DE PORQUET'S PARISIAN CONVERSATIONS .. 
DE PORQUET'S ITALIAN CONVERSATIONS .... 
DE PORQUETS ITALIAN and FRENCH Ditto.... 
DE PORQUET'S HISTOIRE de NAPOLEON ...... 
DE PORQUET’S FRENCH VERSIONS (in French) 
DE PORQUET’'S SIX WEEKS in FRANCE 
DE PORQUET’S FRANCE TELLE QUELLE EST.. 
DE PORQUET’SS FARMING IMPLEMENTS ..... 
DE PORQUET’S PREMIERS PAS ... 
DE PORQUET'S LE TRESOR, 37th Edition | 
DE PORQUET'S ANNOTATIONS 
DE PORQUET'’S ITALIAN Ditto cecne ce 
DE PORQUET’S HISTOIRE de FRANCE. socece 
DE PORQU ETS HISTORY of ENGLAND ° 
DE PORQUET'S HISTOIRE d’'ANGLETERRE .... 
DE PORQUET’S COMPLEMENT du TRESOR .... 
DE PORQUET'’S SPELLING and GRAMMAR.,..... 
DE PORQUET’S FRENCH EXERCISES .......... 
DE PORQUET’S KEY to Ditto.. 
DE PORQUET'’S INTRODUC, to PHRASEOLOGY. . 
DE PORQUET’S NEW KEY to the ITALIAN...... 
DE PORQUET’S TRADUCTEUR PARISIEN 
DE PORQUET’S QUESTIONS sur L’ANGLETERRE 
DE PORQUET'S SECRETAIRE PARISIEN os 
DE PORQUET'S KEY to Ditto.............. 
DE PORQUET’S TURNING IDIOMS into FRENCH 3 
DE PORQUETS KEY to Ditto ... - 3 
DE PORQUET’S FRENCH GENDERS, Blue & Black 2 
DE PORQUET’S PETIT VOCABULAIRE.......... 1 
DE PORQUET’S THEATRE des JEUNES GENS .. 3 
DE PORQUET'S Ditto des JEUNES DEMOISELLES 3 
DE PORQUET’S TESORETTO .. 
DE PORQUETS KEY to Ditto, with Annotations . ee 
DE PORQUET’S FIRST ITALIAN READING .... 
DE PORQUET'S ITALIAN SECRETAIRE ...... 
DE PORQUET'S KEY to Ditto, in French..... 
DE PORQUET’S LATIN TRESOR ...... 
DE PORQUET’S GERMAN TRESOR. 
DE PORQUETS KEY to Ditto coece 
DE PORQUET'S SYSTEM of TEACHING. concceses 
DE PORQUET'S SPANISH TRESOR......... 
DE PORQUET'S KEY to Ditto ........... 
DE PORQUET'’S PORTUGUESE TRESOR . ee 
DE PORQUETS KEY to Ditto .. 
DE PORQUET'S FOREIGN READY RECKONER 
DE PORQUET’S SILVIO PELLICO....... eee 
DE PORQUET'S FIRST GERMAN READING opps 
D™ print fof the Auth eign LETTERS ...... 

rip for the Author, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent 
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KING CHARLES THE SECOND, 
In 8yo. (pp. 330), clot! - 
Thus trated with a Fine Kine —s 


PERSONAL HISTORY of KING CHARLES 
the SECOND, from his Landing in Scotland 
1650, M5 his Escape out of England, October - 16a 
line of his Life mamasioneny Defore' ie other th 
e x A., 


d, On June g, 
anne 


which excites a painful interest. It is 


nature. And while the hallowed name, 
religion, were desecrated by its pretended votaries”by 
< the age in particular, without distinction of parties— 
orials present to view an phrores aeed of all the worst nee 


which human in beings are 
te ¢ wo Hundred and Fifty Copies printed, 
Edinburgh : Gihaes George Stevenson. London: Mess, 





The EIGHTH EPITION is now ready of 
URENNE’S PRONOUNCING DICTioy, 
ARY she, yan and Pa LANGUAGE 


Part il English and French. “Large thick In 
nglish an renc! ane complasen 
108. 6d. handsomely ane strongly hound d. 

*x* This Work also fecletee Peinitions of Terms connected 
with Science and the Fine as < 1,000 Terms of Modern Intr 
aan to the Language, and S000 "Historical and 4,000 Geogrg. 

ames. 


* It is accurate, critical, and comprehensive.”— Atheneum, 
“This is perhaps the very best French Dicti 
OU si te a cnetenatet a wed 
“ We were Beye a work of su rior merit, 
were not prep: ir SO and Jab ats hast 
the one before us. 
finda pines '— Witness. 
Edin argh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & (», 


Now ready, in 1 hand 8yo. illustrated with 37 Plates and 
192 oe half-morocco, IL. 1s. 

HE ROMAN WALL. An Historical, Toe 
graphical, and Descriptive Account of the Barrier of 
Lower Isthmus, gxteniins 3 stews the Tyne to the Solway, iat 

from numerous Personal 19%; 
By the Rev. JOHN COL INGWOOD BRUCE, MA 
London: John Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: William Sang and G. Bouchier Richardson 


——— SPOTTISWOODE’S HISTORY, ~~ 
ww ready, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 
ISTORY. ‘of the CHURCH of ‘SCOTLAND, 
beginning the Year of our Lord 203, and continued tothe 
End of the Reign of King James VI. By the Right Rev. JOHN 
SPOTTIS WOUDE, ae of St. Andrews, and Lord Chy- 
cellor of Scotland. Reprinted f: ~~ the MS. prepared by fe i 
ad —— Witt Bi vrapl bi eal Ske beat a @ Notes b; the ae 
improvemen i iogra, W etch and No 
M. RUSSELL, LL. an “ CL. “ 
‘An coaat Index to sy whole Work is also given. 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall be 


With Illustrations, price 68. cloth, lettered, 
HE EVENING BELL; ‘or, the Hour for 
relating Entertainin ng An Agociotes for Dear Young People By 
CAROLINE REINHOL ted from the German by the 
Rev. C Rector of 
noose, Diocese of Armeeh. one haplain to the Bishop of 
The German and Engli ed. 
his pleasant and unpretending little volume formas 
ee first German reading k, as well as a storehouse of 
_~ tales for children.”— Atheneum, 
ublin: James M'Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street. W Wiltien 8 Or 
& oo London and Liverpool. "sold by all Bookselle: 


5 nod WORK ON —-- 
small 8vo. cloth, pric 
ACROSS" the ATLANTIC. By the Author of 
‘Sketches of Cantabs. 

“One of the —~ lively, Ly amusing, and most curious pr 
ductions on the manners and customs ot America that has bea 
given to the public sass the days of Dickens's ‘ Notes for General 
Circulation.’ "— 

* Across the Atlantic is to America pretty much what Wasb- 
ington Irving’s ‘Sketch-Book’ was to England. It will form one 
of the most oman” se tot to our ‘ traveller's library.’”—Alus 

by the same Author, 
SKETCHES. of CANTABS. ‘Second Edition, 
with Two Illustrations by Puiz. Price 38, 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 

“Our favourable opinion of this smart performance has been 
ratified by the call for a second edition in two months. The }# 
clever illustrations by * Phiz’ suit well with the es - a 


“A facetious delineation of a Sites, eccentric and pecs: 
liarities of university men.”— Weekly 
London : Earle, 67, Castle-street. "Oxford -street. 


GRATIS! AND SENT FREE BY POST! 
THE NEW SPECIMEN SHEET 


OF THE 
“WORKING MAN’S FAMILY BIBLE,’ 
With the PRACTICAL COMMENTARY of 


COTT AND HENRY, 
Condensed by Pror. EADIE, 
Is now ready, and will be sent free by post on application to 
the Publisher. 
From the Christian Tin 
“We should rejoice rg see this Bible gieaivell circulated, a 
an antidote to Popery and Tractarianism. The foundations 
rotestanism rest here upon an presen ar basis.” * * 
From the Protestant Wor' : 
CusaP Biste Commentary. —“ We ~ 4 our readers “s 
noble project by Mr. M:Phun, ‘of Glasgow, to pote fn & 
operative classes, a valuable Commentary on 
coronene tas po has zeal and e ry to carry out the age 
eserves, and will obtain, a large share of age patro ‘ 
obstruction, which we will not characterize, has ap 
unexpected quarter; but that difficulty 
even tend to the furtherance of the work. 
fils peciect is one 1 
ini y and ability to perform 
dence; and into no hands could the editorial work be more FF 
propriately consigned, than those of the Rev. Dr. ‘ete 
refer to the advertisement for all details; sad we 
M‘Phun not less than Five Thousand subscribers to 
ublic benefacter, and must be liberally sustain’ 
RICE OF THIS NATIONAL WORK WILL BE AS ona 
Ais latendl subscribing Yor it should: lose no time in doing #8 
who intend subscribing for it shou 
the list must shortl be closed , after which no order cab ar 
cuted at Twenty Shillings. ae 
W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow. B Bookseller and Publisher to His 
Highness the Prince 
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This day is published, price One Shilling, . 
5 ART of PORTRAIT PAINTING in 
| HE pR-OOLOURS. Ry Sie. MERRIFIELD, Honorary 

of the Academy of ‘Fine Arts at Bologna, Author of 
ot Practice of Painting,’ * Art of Fresco Painting, &c. 


Newton, 38, Rathbone-place; and sold by 
London: Wises & Col. 
1 Booksellers: Artists’ 












DISTANT HILLS.—NEW AND CHEAPER 
ans EDITION. 


In 16mo. price 18. the 7th edition of 
ge Dir aN EAI ELS, op Aller. 
we Follow vt Tinton College, Oxford. 
St. Paal’s Charohya. hy’ tee : 

1 Te SHADOW of the CROSS. 9th edition. 
si. (Also, a Cheaper Edition, price 1s.) 

9. The OLD MAN'S HOME. 2s. 6d. (Also, 
Cheaper Edition, price 18.) 

3, The KING'S MESSENGERS. 4th edition. 


‘Fine Paper Edition of The DISTANT HILLS. 


td 

;, A COLLECTED EDITION of the FOUR 
ACRED auaqecnins. (With a Portrait and Memoir of the 
thor.) 408+ OS. ‘ 

"The WARNINGS ‘of the HOLY WEEK. 
‘ition. 58 




















Just published, price 5s. ; 
NCIENT ROME;; a large Mar of the Ancient 
+ * city, carefully engraved on Copper, with EXPLANATORY 
Dh it ore Kee WG. COORESLEY, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Eton College. 
The Map may be had mounted on Canvas and Rollers, for 
ool, Pupil-Room, or Study use. Price, with the Index, 7s. 6d. 
: ished by E. P. Williams ; sold also at the Eton Ware- 
= 5, rete § Blackfriars, London, 


This day, price 38. (by post 39. 6d.) THE 

DOL DEMOLISHED by ITSOWN PRIEST: 
An Answer to Cardinal Wiseman’s Lectures on Transub- 
avon. by JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 

Author of ‘ Virginius’ and other Dramas, 
“The suthor displays somatshe mastery of the principles and 
siliarity with the details of the controversy.”—Literary Gazette. 
“The se relating ts the Seog Qoptsounay s most worthy 

jon for its vigour and originality.” 

— ” Dickens's ‘Household 








Narrative, Jan. 1851. 
A.&C. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


th Hy. 


ew Edition, revised and corrected g 
ditional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Na 








t; with 

mes. In a handsome 
lume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, price 
16a. 

The work isin every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
puced state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground 
accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers invite a 
mmparison with any work of its class. 


CK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


nentirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 

RGS., Poconer of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. 

foe Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

“The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 

Er way: it is at once a duty and a peongare to recommend it.” 
inglish Journal of Education. 











Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co. ; 
impkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton & Co. 
Now ready, 
| HE ORCHARD-HOUSE ; or, the CunrurE 
of FRUIT TREES—Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, Cherries, 
us, &.—under Glass. 
THOMAS RIVERS. 


B 
Sold by Longman & Co. Price 28, 6d., or per post, free, for 30 
amps. Apply as below. 


__ Also, by the same Author, 
The MINIATURE FRUIT-GARDEN 3 @, 
beCulture of Pyramidal Fruit-Trees. 4th edition. 
Sold by Longman & Co. Price 28., or per post, free, for 24 stamps. 
ADESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of FRUITS, 
hd SUPPLEMENT, per post, free, for 4 stamps. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of ROSES, 














Allthe above sent per post on application to Tx 
he Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. ‘tees. Beeman, 


Now ready, cloth, 1 
HE GREEK CHURCH: a Sketch. By the 


Author of * Proposals for Christian Union.’ 
“The present work has all the attractions of novelt j 
*. rk hi y of sub; 
addition to the livelin nature which have enabied 


















w treat a series of the bh 

* " ries of the most thorny subjects possible 
nth & surprising freedom from every kind of acerbity.” poe 
This Essay concludes the Seri By tte 
ity, on = hy fod edit > four preceding Essays on 
‘ndon: James Darling, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


MANUALS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

ANU This day is published, 12mo. price 2s. 

[ teal of ELEMENTARY MATHE- 
LARITG Eon ee USE of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 

tod Tutor Trini Cchlee ‘Dubitn-and the Rev SAMUEL 

Y v, SA} 
UGHTON, A.B, Fellow and Tutor Trinity College, Dublin. 
*, lately published, by the same Authors, price 2s. with Plates, 


A MANUA N 
: i of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Dublin: Hodges & Smith 
. i . Grafton-street. 
U&Co, Edinburgh: A. & C Black. 










































London : Simpkin, 
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Next week, in royal 8vo. with Two Hundred Mlustrations on Steel and Wood, 


THE ARCHAOLOGY AND PRE-HISTORIC 
ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. 


By DANIEL WILSON, 
Honorary Secretary of the Scottish Antiquarian Society, 


Surnertanyp & Knox, Edinburgh ; Srmpxin, Marsnati & Co., and J. H. Parker, London. 





THOMAS WRIGHT, ESQ. F.S.A. 


Immediately, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


NARRATIVES OF MACIC AND SORCERY. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq. F.S.A., 
Author of ‘ England under the House of Hanover, illustrated by the Caricatures and Satires of the Day.’ 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE CONFESSOR. 
A NOVEL. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





Reem 


TWO CENERATIONS; 
OR, BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EDUCATION. 


By the EARL OF BELFAST. 
* Asa tale of the passions, of their mighty and dark workings, and of the fearful retribution which awaits their law- 


less indulgence, this novel may enter the lists with the most finished specimens of our novel literature. Talents of the 
first order is traceable throughout its pages.”—John Bull. 





STELLA and VANESSA: a 


RoMANck FROM THE Frevcu. By LADY DUFF 
GORDON. 


The LADDER of GOLD: an Eng- 
Lish Story. By ROBERT BELL, Author of ‘ Way- 
side Pictures in France, Belgium, and Holland,’ &c. 

** This clever book developes, in a remarkable degree, the 
peculiarities of the popular modern novel. In useful pur- 
poses, in elevation of view, in skilfully turning to account a 
passing event, and in solid strength of composition, Mr. 
Bell equals or surpasses any of his contemporaries.” 

Spectator. 


“Who can escape his fate! We entered into a solemn 
engagement never to read this work, but we cannot refuse 
to do so, the stimulus offered is so very considerable.” 

Daily News. 





THE DUCHESS; 
OR, WOMAN’S LOVE AND WOMAN’S HATE, 


*‘This romance contains scenes of crime, intrigue, chivalry, sorcery, gallant deeds, and glowing words, vivid and 
various enough to recommend it to romance readers of all countries and of all ages.” —Athenaum. 


Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


NEW WORKS by the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 








This day is published, price 6s. New Edition, revised and corrected, with Additions, 


LECTURES FOR THE TIMES; 


Or, ILLUSTRATIONS AND REFUTATIONS OF THE ERRORS OF 
ROMANISM AND TRACTARIANISM. 


By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
Recently published, 


PROPHETIC STUDIES; or, Lectures on Daniel. 


handsomely bound. 


Price 9s. 
LECTURES on the SEVEN CHURCHES. With Plates. 


SALVATION: a Sermon delivered before Her Majesty at 


Balmoral. Sixteenth Thousand. Price ls. 
Seventh 


HAMMERSMITH PROTESTANT DISCUSSION. 


Thousand. Cheap Edition. Price 6s. 





ArTuur Hatt, Virtus & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 
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COLOUR APPLIED TO DECORATION. 
Now ready, feap. Svo. 2s. 6d. ’ 
RINCIPLES of COLOUR applied to 
DECORATIVE ART. By G. B. MOORE, Teacher of 
Drawing in University College, London. 
By the same Author, 
PERSPECTIVE: its PRINCIPLES and 
PRACTICE. Two Parts—Text and Plates. 88. 6d, 
London : Taylor, Walton & Maberly, 28, Upper Gower-street, 
and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, in feap. 8vo. price 53. 
L E L I O, a Viston of ReEaLity ; 
HERVOR;; and orner Poems, 
By PATRICK scorT., 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





vow 
HE GAMESTER. 

And other Poems, 

London: Earle, 67, Castle-street, Oxford-street. 


NEW VIEWS ON THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 

Now ready, price 1s. 6d, 
O-MORROW—THE RESULTS 
AND TENDENCIES OF NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS, 
deduced from strict Historic Paralle ls developing a uniform Law, 


of peculiar interest at the present time. 
By HISTORIA, 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
WORKS BY PROFESSOR OWEN, 
1. 
N PARTHENOGENESIS. 8vo. 1849. One 


Plate. Price 5s. 


2. 
On the ARCHETYPE and HOMOLOGIES 
of the VERTEBRATE SKELETON. Svo. 1843. Two Folding 
Plates and Twenty-eight Woodcuts, Price 1vs. 


A Tale of 1845. 


3. 
On the NATURE of LIMBS.  8vo. 1849, 


Three Plates and Eleven Woodcuts. Price 6s. 


4. 

A HISTORY of BRITISH FOSSIL MAM- 
MALS and BIRDS. 8vo. 1846. Two Hundred and Thirty-seven 
Wood Engravings. Price il. 11s. 6d.; or large paper, royal Syo. 
3 guineas. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row, 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
Pw AN ELGIVA; 
an Original TRAGEDY, from the Saxon Period of English 
History—illustrative of the Dangers of Priestly Domination. 
(Written upwards of thirty years, but never before published.) 
“Epwy. But well | knowif superstition reign, 
And craft prevail, nor peace nor freedom can 
Long bless my country.” 
London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


NEW BOOKS 


JUST READY FOR PUBLICATION BY 


SMITH, ELDER & Co. 





—~—>—_ 


I. 
THE STONES of VENICE. 
Volume the First. THE FOUNDATIONS. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, 
Author of * The Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ &. 


With Twenty-one Plates and numerous Woodcuts. Imperial vo. 
in embossed cloth. Ln a few days, 


Il. 


MILITARY MEMOIRS of 
Lieut.-Col. JAMES SKINNER, C.B. 


f Irregular Cavalry in the Hon. E, I. 


Commanding a Corps o f 
Company's Service, 


By J. BAILLIE FRASER, Esq. 
Two Volumes. Post Svo. with Portraits, price 2ls, cloth. 


ul. 
THE BRITISH OFFICER: 


HIS POSITION, DUTIES, EMOLUMENTS, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 
By J. H. STOCQUELER. 
One Volume, Svo. 


Iv. 
ROSE DOUGLAS; 
oR, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MINISTER’S DAUGHTER, 


Two Volumes. Post 8vo, Price 21s. cloth. 


London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


POPULAR DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 
By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. &c. Editor of ‘ The Pictorial Bible.’ ° 


In a beautifully printed volume, medium 8vo, price 25s. illustrated by 336 Engravings on Wood 
J 


A CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By JOHN KITTO, D.D. &e. &e. &e. 


This work is studiously accommodated to the wants of the great body of th igi 
sly < e reli i 
Parents, to Sunday School Teachers, to Missionaries, and to all engaged, either statedl> or counsonaiie, be wr Ny 


ready, royal 12mo. price 38. in cloth ; or free by post, 38. 6d. | business of Biblical Education, the volume is confidently recommended as the most valuable compendium of Bible 


ledge for the People which has ever appeared in this country. 





Also, lately published, in 2 vols. price 32. 


A CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By DR. KITTO. 


Assisted by Forty able Scholars and Divines, British, Continental, and American, whose initials are af; 
to their respective Contributions. 


** Among the contributors are to be recognized the names of many of the most distinguished Biblical Scholars, 
British and Foreign. It is not, therefore, too much to say, that this ‘ Cyclopedia’ surpasses every Biblical Dieti 
which has preceded it, and that it leaves nothing to be desired in such a work which can throw light on the eritig 
interpretation, history, geography, archeology, and physical science of the Bible.” , 

Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptura, 


Apam & Cares Brack, Edinburgh. 
Loneman & Co.; Simpxin & Co.; WHiTTaker & Co.; and Hami.ton, Apams & Co. London. 


$$$ 





In a thick volume, royal 8vo. price 30s. 


LOGARITHMIC TABLES, 
To SEVEN PLACES of DECIMALS. 


Containing Logarithmic Sines and Tangents, to every Second of the Circle, wit 
Arguments in Space and Time. 
By ROBERT SHORTREDE, F.R.AS., &c., Captain R.E.LC.S., 
Late First Assistant in the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 


*,* Tables to this extent are to be found in England only in the unwieldy and costly volume of the late 
Mr. Michael Taylor, 1792. 





Also, by the same Author, price 12s, 


LOGARITHMIC TABLES. 
CONTAINING LOGARITHMS TO NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 120,000. 


Numbers to Logarithms from 0 to 1:00000, to Seven Places of Decimals; Tables with Centes 
and Decimal Arguments for finding Logarithms and Antilogarithms as far as Sixteen and Twenty-five Places; Tables 
Five Places, for finding the Logarithms of the Sums and Differences of Antilogarithms; also, Tables for Barometric 
Thermometric Heights; together with several other Tables of frequent use. 

¥,* The Table of Antilogarithms is for the first time presented in a compact and symmetrical shape. The origia 
by Mr. James Dodson, 1742, is in an inconvenient form, and has long been scarce. 

The extension of the common Logarithmic Table from 103,000 to 120,000, and the new facility for obtaii 
Logarithms toa large Number of Places, it is believed, will be extremely useful. 


Apam & Cartes Buiack, Edinburgh. Lonoman & Co. and W. R. Auten & Co. London. 





In a handsome volume, post 8vo. price 6s. 
Wits Aan EnGRavine or Toe ** SIC SEDEBAT” Sratvs or Stir WALTER Scort, 


THE POETRY AND POETS OF BRITAD 
FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. 


WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
And a Rapid View of the Characteristic Attributes of each. 
By DANIEL SCRYMGEOUR. 
PRECEDED BY AN InTRODUCTORY Essay ON THE 
ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF ENGLISH POETICAL LITERATURE. 


The author's qualifications for the production of such a work as the present may be estimated by the 
following recommendations :— 
* His acquaintance with literature is exact and extensive, and he has shown a fine taste and a sound judgment 22 
ticism.”—Prof. John Wilson, Author of ‘The Isle of Palms,’ §c. y ‘ 
‘A class-book of English Poetry which all competent judges have agreed in pronouncing a masterpiece of unwe 


research, of judicious selection, of refined and ingenious criticism.” ss . 
’ : John Carmichael, M.A., one of the Masters of the High School of Edin 


From the “ Reviews” which have appeared, the following are extracts :— 


* It is not a mere random collection of ‘ Elegant Extracts,’ but is a sort of concise biographical history of B 
Poetry, with copious specimens.”—Scotsman. 

«The best and compactest view of the subject we have seen.”—Spectator. 

* The plan is itself as new as the execution is admirable.”"—Scotlish Guardian. books” 

“« Did we believe in the attainment of perfection, we should pronounce this the perfection of practical Cinal Tia 





A. & C. Buack, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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In 4to. price 37. 3s. with 117 Woodcuts, and 33 Engravings on Steel, 


ACCOUNT OF THE SKERRYVORE 
LIGHTHOUSE. 
With NOTES on the ILLUMINATION of LIGHTHOUSES. 


By ALAN STEVENSON, L.L.B. F.R.S.E. M.LC.E., 
Engineer to the Northern Lighthouse Board. 


« Replete with interest to the engineer.”—Nautical Magazine. 

« altogether we consider this work a valuable addition to one of the most important branches of practical science, and 

srving a place in the library of every engineer.”—Newton's London Journal of Arts. 

“To sum up the contents of this volume ina few words is not easy. The works of the erection itself are in their 
getails s0 judicious and complete, that we believe it will remain for many a day the pattern Lighthouse of England. The 
jJuminating apparatus —s, the a of modern qtume—enatientes and optics—profoundly thought out and suc- 

lied to the ends 0: and h ty."—. 

cosy ee the earliest opportunity of returning to Mr. Stevenson’s elaborate work on Skerryvore Lighthouse and 
Lighthouse Illumination, and the more so as we think the subject of which it treats is one of the greatest practical 
jmportance, and one which ought to be far more generally studied than it is by naval officers, The great advantage of the 
ing apparatus Over the reflecting was first made generally known in Great Britain by an able report by the author 
the present work. In the present we must confine ourselves to the volume before us, which is so abundant in material, 

that we cannot hope to do anything like justice to it within the straitened bounds at our disposal.” 

Nautical Standard and Steam Navigation Gazette. 

«What Mr. Stevenson calls ‘ Notes on the Illumination of Lighthouses’ may more rightly be called another work, 
god one not less important nor valuable than the account of the Skerryvore Lighthouse. We must now shut up Mr. 
Stevenson's book, though we could very well take more from it, for it is full of new and useful matter.” 

Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal. 

« Mr, Stevenson, while treading in the footsteps of Smeaton and his father as historians of their great works, has 

yailed himself of the progress which has taken place in the art of engraving. On no part of his work has Mr. 

stevenson been more lavish of this useful and instructive adjunct to a pregnant text than in the treatise which he devotes 

the curious subject of the Illumination of Lighthouses. No such assistance, indeed, can bring a disquisition so profound 

nd such an array of mathematical science within the grasp of the unlearned. It needs, however, but an uninstructed 

at these pages to show that when the engineer rests from his architectural labours he has further difficulties to 

encounter and problems to solve, which require an extraordinary combination of theoretical and practical skill. The Pro- 
methean task remains, to which the construction of the corporeal frame is but subsidiary.”—Quarterly Review. 


Apam & CHarLes Buack, Edinburgh. Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, AND Lonemans, London, 


DR. ACHILLI’S DISCLOSURES. 
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Just in 8vo. hand ly bound, price 10s. 6d. 


DEALINGS WITH THE INQUISITION; 
Qr, PAPAL ROME, HER PRIESTS AND HER JESUITS. 


With important Disclosures. 
By REV. GIACINTO ACHILLI, D.D. 


_ “Dr, Achilli's most valuable book, which, independently of the most important information it contains, breathes a 
spirit of fervent piety and devotion, which no one but a man thoroughly convinced of the truths of Christianity, as set 
forth in the only infallible Word of Truth, could have used.”—Bell’s Messenger. 

« The book contains internal evidence of truth.”—Spectator. 

“ As illustrating the fearful curse of Popery, Dr. Achilli’s book is very valuable. At the present crisis, it deserves an 
extensive circulation.”—Standard of Freedom. 

“ Dr. Achilli has many titles to be an authority on all that relates to the Inquisition.”—Exzpress. 
0. “ Amongst the many volumes which the recent Roman Catholic movement has called into existence, this work of Dr. 

._ B Actilli’s is likely to obtain the most permanent popularity. As an able and lucid digest against Popery,—as a graphic 
th Centesi description of many of the practices of the Romish Church,—and as the record of the experience of a vigorous and 
laces; Tables enlightened mind, the work is one of the most valuable which the subject has called forth.....There is, however, in the 
Barometric generalities of our author's account a truthfulness, a knowledge and mastery of his subject, and opportunity of observation, 
Which will go far to make his volume a standard work in defence of the principles of Protestantism.”— Atlas. 
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TAIN§ SIR PHILIP HETHERINGTON. An Original Novel. 


By the late LADY L——, Author of ‘ Olivia.’ 





On the Ist of March will appear, Volume 55, containing 
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Simms & M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row, London; and Donegall-street, Belfast. 
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ited by the Just published, considerably enlarged, price 5s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


RURAL CHEMISTRY. 


Fon By EDWARD SOLLY, F.RS. F.L.S. F.G.S. 
rary Member of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Professor of Chemistry to the Horticultural Society of 
London, Lecturer on Chemistry in the Hon. E. L Co.’s Military Seminary at Addiscombe, &c. &c. 
- PREFACE TO THE THIRD EpITIoN. 
po accordance with numerous suggestions, very considerable additions have been made to this little book in pre- 
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ce of unwest 


of Edinwr 
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story of f for a new edition,—several important practical matters, not treated of in any former editions, having been 
uced. Brief descriptions of the more important of the domestic arts, such as Wine and Vinegar Making, Brewing, 
an of Spirits, Baking, Cheese-making, Cookery, &c., have been added, together with some account of the 
pools” IE the whole nciples involved in those arts. Numerous recent analyses of agricultural crops have likewise been given, and 
onal Tis has been carefully revised and corrected. 





Published by J Marrnews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY EXHIBITED IN 1851, 
On the 10th of April ensuing it is intended to publish an entirely 

new work, for the guidance of the Stranger and the Native, in a 

volume of 800 pages, with a Map based on a recent survey, and 

200 Illustrations, to be entitled, 

ONDON and its VICINITY EXHIBITED 
in 1851, 

The Work will comprise all objects worthy of visitation and re- 
search. Among the numerous subjects treated of are the following 
Physical Geography of the Basin ) Docks and Port of London. 

of the Thames. Galleries of Art. 

Ciimate, Geology, Natural His- ae Conservatories, Parks, 
ory. c. 
Statistics, Spirit of the Public | Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums. 
egislature. Learned Societies, Institutions, 
Municipal Ar-| and Public Libraries. 
ents. Observatories, and the Instru- 
Postal Arrangements, Banking,| ments in Use. 

Assurance. Prisons, and their Penal Disci- 
Import Duties, &c., Free Trade. i 
Arts and Manufactures. 
Ancient and Modern Architec- 

ture, Public Buildings. 

Baths and Washhouses. 
Club-houses. 
_The price will not exceed 88., handsomely got up. 
Edited and published by John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 
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Public Amusements. 
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Literature and Education appointed by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Kuowledge. 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





The Twelfth Thousand, strongly bound, 68. , 
CHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND; abridged 
from Gleig’s Family History of England ; with copious Chro- 
nology, List of Contemporary Sovereigns, and Questions for Ex- 
amination, 

Published under the Direction of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education appointed by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

“The best of the numerous class especially written for instruc- 
tion.”— Quarterly Review. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





The Thirty-fourth Thousand, with Woodcuts, 28. 6d. 

O° LINES of SACRED HISTORY, from 

the Creation of the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem ; 
with Questions on each Chapter. 

Published under the Direction of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education appointed by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 
The Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thousand, with Maps and 
Woodcuts, Jd. E 

O° [LINES of GEOGRAPHY ; with Questions 

on each Chapter. 

Published under the Direction of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education appointed by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





The Twenty-first Thousand, 2s. , 
7}LEMENTS of ANCIENT HISTORY ; with 
Questions on each Chapter. 
The Tenth Thousand, 2a, = 
ELEMENTS of MODERN HISTORY; with 
Questions on each Chapter. ss 
Published under the Direction of the Committce of General 
Literature and Education appointed by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
Sixth Edition, with a new Appendix, 3s, 6d. 
ATIN SELECTIONS: CORNELIUS 
NEPOS, PH-EDRUS, and OVID’S METAMORPHOSES: 
with Historical and Geographical Outlines, the Rules of Syntax 
for Construction, a Vocabulary, and Exercises in Scanning, &. 
By T. 8. CARR, | 
One of the Classical Masters in King’s College School. 
*.* The Appendix may be had separately, price 6d, 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


PATRIARCHAL TIMES—SEVENTH EDITION, 
In small 8vo. price 68. 6d. the 7th edition of 
ATRIARCHAL TIMES; or, the Lanp of 
Canaan: in Seven Books. Comprising interesting Events, 
Incidents, and Characters, founded on the Holy Scriptures. 
By Miss OD’ KEEF FE. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 








In royal svo. with Illustrative Plates, price 15s. 
HE TEMPLE: an Essay on the ARK, the 
TABERNACLE, and the TEMPLE of JERUSALEM; 
showing the Correspondence of their Forms with those of CLASSIC 
ARCHITECTURE. . 
By EDWARD CHARLES HAKEWILL, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


WORDSWORTH ON CONFIRMATION, 
In post Svo. price 5s. 6d. the 2nd edition, revised and enlarged, of 
ATECHESIS ; or, CHRISTIAN INSTRUC- 
TION preparatory to CONFIRMATION and FIRST COM- 
MUNION. Forming an_Introduction to, and printed uniformly 
with, Dr. Wordsworth’s Theophilus Anglicanus. 
By the Rev CHARLES WORDSWORTH, M.A. 
Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author. 


CHRISTIAN BOYHOOD at a PUBLIC 


SCHOOL; a Series of Discourses. In 2 vols. vo. il. 48. 


IGNATIUS, BY THE REV. W. CURETON, 
2 Elegantly printed, in roy al 8vo. price 11. 114, 6d. 
C= IGNATIAN UM; or, a Complete Body 
of the IGNATIAN EPISTLES: Genuine, Interpolated, and 
Spurious, according to the three Recensions. With numerous 
Extracts, in Syriac, Greek,and Latin, and an English Translation 
of the Syrian Text ; and an Introduction and ope Notes. 
By WILLIAM CURETON, M.A. FBS. 
Of the British Museum; Canon of Westminster. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
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FRONTIER, 
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THE TWO GENERATIONS; 
Or, BIRTH, PARENTAGE, and EDUCATION. 
A Novet. 


By the Earu or BELFAstT. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Ill. 
RAMBLES BEYOND 


RAILWAYS. 
By W. Wikre CoL.ins, 


Author of‘ Antonina.’ 
In crown 8yo. with numerous Engravings by H.C. Brandling, Esq. 
price 15s. 


Iv. 


THE GOLDEN HORN; 
AND SKETCHES IN 
ASIA MINOR, EGYPT, SYRIA AND THE HAURAAN. 


By Caar.es James Monk, M.A. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s, 


v. 
NARRATIVE OF 


THE SECOND SIKH WAR 
In 1848-9. 
WITH A DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLES OF 


RAMNUGGUR, CHILLIANWALLAH, 
THE PASSAGE OF THE CHENAB, GOOJERAT, &c. 


By Epwarp Josep THACKWELL, Esq. 
Late Aide-de-Camp to General Thackwell 
In post 8vo. 


VI. 
THE 
BRIDAL AND THE BRIDLE; 


Or, OUR HONEYMOON-TRIP IN THE EAST, in 1850, 
In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


Vil. 


MEMOIRS OF THE OPERA 


Italy, France, Germany, and England. 


By Grorce Hocartn, Esq., 


Secretary of the Meneses Society of Lote, and | Monevary 
Member of the Philharmonic Society of Pari: 


In 2 yols. small 8vo. price 14s. 


Vill. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 
KING GEORGE III. 


By Horace WA.po.e. 


Edited by SIR DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 


In Montaty Vos MES, 8vo. price 108. 6d, each, (to be completed in 
Four Volumes), with Portrai ts, 


*x* The first Two Volumes are now published, with a Portrait, 
and handsomely bound, price 10s. 6d. each. 


Ricwarpd Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
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THE LATE 
ROBERT SOUTHEY’S 


COMMON PLACE- 
BOOKS. 


EDITED BY HIS SON-IN-LAW, 
The Rev. JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D. 
Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex. 


Oren 


Now ready, 

THE FOURTH AND CONCLUDING SERIES. 
Comprising ORIGINAL MEMORANDA, Lite- 
rary and Miscellaneous, accumulated by Mr. 
Southey in the whole course of his Pérsonal and 
Literary Career. Forming a single Volume com- 
plete in itself. Square crown 8yo. price One 
Guinea. 

JSrom the John Bull newspaper. 

Both as a key to the character of Southey’s mind, 

and as a study for literary. composers, this collection 

of Original Memoranda possesses an interest which 
it would be difficult to overrate ; and, in taking our 
leave of a work which has been throughout so valu- 
able and attractive, we desire to tender our best 
acknowledgments to the editor for his industry in 
putting us in possession of treasures so rich and so 
varied as those left behind him by the immortal 
genius whose monument he has raised with stone, as 
it were, of his own hewing and preparing. 

From the & tat pap 

This concluding heme is the most himetien of 
the series, in a literary sense. A considerable por- 
tion of it consists of jottings of thoughts, images, and 
plans intended for use on future occasions. Some of 
these were worked up ; and the curious may compare 
the outline with the completion,—the hint with the 
finished idea. Others still remain, mementos of the 
vanity of human intentions. Original thoughts, 
however, do not form the whole contents of the 
volume: there are numerous extracts, from the 
rarest of rare books down to the newspaper para- 
graph, the bit of strange news, or the tradition picked 
up in conversation. 


THE THIRD SERIES. Being ANALYTICAL 
READINGS in Ecclesiastical History, Anglo-Irish 
History, French Literature, Voyages aud Travels, 
&c. &c. &c. Forming a single Volume complete 
in itself. Square crown 8vo, price One Guinea. 


THE SECOND SERIES. Comprising SPECIAL 
COLLECTIONS on Theological Subjects, Crom- 
well’s Age, Spanish and Portuguese Literature, 
the. Middle Ages, &c. Forming a single Volume 
complete in itself. Square crown 8vo. price 18s. 


THE FIRST SERIES. Comprising CHOICE 
PASSAGES ; with COLLECTIONS for the 
History of Manners and Literature in England. 
Forming a single Volume complete in itself. 
Second Edition; with medallion Portrait. Square 
crown 8yo, price 18s, 
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2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
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being the Journals of Two Missions to the King of Dahomey, 
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post 8vo. 
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REVIEWS 





on the Punjab Frontier in 1848-9. By 

A igor Herbert B Edwardes, C.B. H.E.I.C.S. 
gvols. Bentley. : ; 
Narrative of the Second Sikh War, in 1848-9. 
By Edward Joseph Thackwell, Esq., late 
Aide-de-Camp to General Thackwell. Bent- 


ontes Sikh War was commenced, at the close 
of 1845, by the unprovoked irruption of an 
amy of Sikhs across the north-west frontier of 
British India at Loodianah; and, after a short 
but most severe struggle, was terminated by 
[ord Hardinge at the battle of Sobraon. The 
yeond Sikh War began, in April 1848, from a 
amal riot in Mooltan, a southern town of the 
Punjaub; and after occupying a considerable 

of the armies of India for nearly a year, 
yas virtually terminated by the battle of Goo- 
jerat, on the 21st of February, 1849. The war 
‘af 1845-6 led only to the partial subjection of 
the territories of Runjeet Sing to the entire 
control of the British. In the person of a boy, 
Dhuleep Sing, and under the title of Maha- 
nijah, an attempt was made to continue a line 
of independent sovereigns in the Punjaub,— 
taking care to define by treaty the precise nature 
of the relations to be sustained by the re-organ- 
ized state towards the British authority in Asia. 
The details, and to a great extent the direc- 
tion, of the new government were placed in 
the hands of ministers selected from the most 
eminent Sirdars of the Sikh nation; and Lord 
Hardinge contented himself with placing at 
lahore a British Resident—Sir Henry Law- 
rence,—whose duty it became to guard at once 
the striping Maharajah against the treason 
of his own subjects and the interests of the 
British Government against any invasion on the 
” of the former subjects of Runjeet Sing. 

twas the posture of affairs in the summer 
of 1846, 

When an Asiatic state falls into con- 
fusion, the first thing which becomes radically 
disorganized is the system of revenue. No 
taxes are obtained by the public exchequer; but 
it by no means follows from that fact that no 
taxes are levied on the people. The fiscal 
agents of the government prosecute their assess- 
ments on their own account; and the unfor- 
tunate cultivator finds that, as in some western 
countries, a revolution has neither lightened his 

ens nor increased his security. When Sir 
Henry Lawrence arrived at Lahore in 1846, he 
found that the financial condition of the country 
required his first attention. Whole provinces 
Were in arrear with their revenue payments, 
and some were in a state of fiscal rebellion. 
Among these disturbed districts was a valley 
talled Banoo, or Bunnoa, or Bunnoo,—de- 
sribed as a fertile plain, lying south-west of the 

a, or salt range, in eastern Affghanistan. 
The valley oy to be well watered, and the 
inhabitants, when treated with ordinary forbear- 
ance, manifest many of the qualities which dis- 
tinguish food and industrious subjects. This 
country, however, for a long period during the 
Sikh rule in the Punjaub had been tormented 

‘frocious incursions of the subjects and 
amies of Runjeet Sing; and hence the Bunnoo 
valley had been converted in a great measure 
an armed camp,—and the amount of tribute 

vied from its inhabitants was small, uncertain, 
te subject of perpetual conflicts. In March 
1847, Major Edwardes, at that time a subaltern 
w the Ist European regiment on the Bengal 
itary Establishment, and attached to the 
Political epartment, was sent to Bunnoo, in 
company with a Sikh Sirdar, and at the head of 





a strong detachment of troops, for the purpose 
of bringing the Bunnoochees into something 
like order, collecting the revenue due from 
them by firm but conciliatory measures, and 
showing them, by actual experience of the pre- 
sence in their country of an armed force, that 
the new dynasty at Lahore was constructed on 
a basis very different from that which had just 
fallen to pieces. 

From March 1847 to February 1848, Lieut. 
Edwardes was employed in Bunnoo, in the ac- 
complishment of this service ; and the narrative 
of what he there did and said and intended fills 
the first of the two large volumes into which he 
has divided his work. From March 1848 to the 
spring of 1849, he was employed in the dis- 
charge of very different duties. The second 
Sikh war was then raging,—and his closing 
volume is occupied with the recital of his ex- 
we? in the Trans-Indus provinces and before 

fooltan during that war. 

The author of the second book which we have 
placed at the head of this article—Mr. Thack- 
well—has undertaken a much less ambitious 
task of authorship than Major Edwardes. Mr. 
Thackwell has merely written a general narra- 
tive of the northern portion of the Punjaub 
campaign, terminated by the battle of Goo- 
jerat; and, as we shall have occasion to point 
out presently, it cannot be said with any degree 
of truth that Mr. Thackwell’s performance is 
likely to add, in his case, the honours of litera- 
ture to the honours of war,—or, as far as the 
public are concerned, to increase by a single 
fact or reflection the stock of knowledge which 
they already possess of that most equivocal and 
expensive episode in the military annals of 
British India. 

We confess that we ‘have read Major Ed- 
wardes’s volumes with both surprise and regret. 
Bearing in mind the ingenuities of pufting which 
for the space of three or four months have been 
resorted to—we must conclude with the sanction, 
though doubtless not by the suggestion, of the 
author himself—for the purpose of surrounding 
the appearance of these volumes with an immense 
air of importance,—we are agreeably surprised 
to find in them so many pages that are really 
well written, and so much information that is 
either new or turned to a new and valuable 
purpose. These merits, as far as they go, make 
some atonement for a writer who was either so 
incapable of estimating his own industry and re- 
sources, or so well assured of the eager impatience 
of the public to accept implicitly whatever he 
might choose to tell them, that he announced 
to be ready in the middle of December a book 
not actually delivered till near the middle of 
February ;—and they atone also in some small 
degree for certain arrogances of manner and as- 
sumptions of authority, legitimate enough per- 
haps in the midst of a horde of semi-savage 
followers, but neither usual nor prudent where 
the audience to be addressed possess the advan- 
tages of judgment and comparison conferred by 
a degree of training which, at all events, ap- 
proaches somewhat closely in its results to that 
of the author himself. These observations will 
indicate with tolerable accuracy the causes of 
the regret that we have experienced in reading 
these volumes. The public remember very dis- 
tinctly the graceful and modest form in which 
former Indian Reformers and Conquerors have 
laid the results of their life-long labours before 
their countrymen at home. Munro never thrust 
himself prominently before the world,—notwith- 
standing that he did perhaps more than any 
other man of his age and nation to place upon 
a solid and righteous basis the British power 
in the Eastern provinces of the Peninsula. 
We would not place Sir John Malcolm on the 





same level with Sir Thomas Munro; but we 
are afraid that when the Memoir on Central 
India drawn up by the former of these great 
men relative to the extensive reforms which he 
introduced into the very heart of the lawless 
Mahratta country is placed side by side with 
the book now published by Major Edwardes, 
the comparison will be in all respects to the dis- 
advantage of the writer who has now come for- 
ward to demand almost our exclusive notice as 
an Indian notability. We have no recollection 
of the name of Mountstewart Elphinstone as the 
author of vain-glorious pamphlets; and few 
people have even heard of Robert Mertins Bird,— 
the great revenue settler of the North-Western 
rovinces, We are fully sensible of Major 
idwardes’s merits. He is aman of high spirit, 
strong will, and immense activity. He has 
unbounded confidence in himself, and the best 
disposition in the world to turn every advantage 
at his command and every accident that fortune 
throws in his way to his own account. Not his 
least eminent endowment is, a happy art of 
rhetorical exaggeration and the command of a 
volubility of expression which is more enter- 
taining than accurate, and very apt to set all 
restraints of good taste, purity, and correctness 
at defiance for the sake of something which 
sounds like wit or vehemence. In point of 
fact, we have found this semi-farcical character 
of the book one of our greatest obstacles to get- 
ting through it. In drawing up an outline of 
the contents of each chapter, Major Edwardes 
must have felt in a pre-eminent degree the 
necessity of being droll. Everything is turned 
into a joke as far as possible; and for some time 
the reader is painfully at a loss to determine 
whether he has or has not before him the pro- 
gramme of an Adelphi pantomime, instead of 
the index to a serious volume on Asiatic taxa- 
tion, rebellion, and politics. To give an ex- 
ample of this unfortunate habit, from among 
many :—At page 313 of the first volume there 
is a very sensible and sober letter from Mr. 
Quin—a gentleman who afterwards very much 
distinguished himself—to Lieut. Edwardes, 
asking employment in his force. At the head 
of the chapter this most matter-of-fact circum- 
stance is described thus :—‘ A spark flies out 
of the residency office, and is not to be extin- 
guished.” The same disposition to unbecoming 
levity pervades the whole work. Conversations 
on the most trivial subjects are invested with a 
degree of spasmodic vehemence which is quite 
startling ; and when the author gets a tooth 
drawn—as he does in one of the chapters of 
the first volume—the shock is almost equal to 
that of an earthquake. 


We have nowsaid pretty plainly that we cannot 
describe these volumes as anything like a model 
of excellence. They exhibit sadly too much 
of Major Edwardes from first to last; and 
neither the instruction nor the amusement which 
they contain is at all equal to their bulk or their 
pretensions. Still, Major Edwardes had every 
claim to attention ; and was competent to write 
perhaps as useful and sensible a volume on 
Punjaub affairs as was ever published, if he could 
have brought himself within the reach of self- 
denial, and been content to employ the ordi- 
nary language common among men of his rank’ 
and education when they associate with their 
equals in this country. We are very sensible 
that in settling the revenue of Bunnoo upon a 
new and more equitable basis, Major Edwardes 
has performed a great public service ; but the 
fact was neither so new nor so great that an 
entire octavo volume was required for its de- 
scription and details. The public are also quite 
sensible that in presenting a bold front to the 
rebels during the summer of 1848, when the 
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authorities at Lahore were guilty of the most 
disastrous errors of judgment, Major Edwardes 
has covered himself with honour, and deserved 
the lasting gratitude of his fellow-countrymen. 
We have also no hesitation in saying that-many 
—— of the book before us are distinguished 

y a high degree of ability. In these, the 
author gives himself.a fairchance. He discards 
those antics and strains of the showman to 
which he is so unheppily addicted, and permits 
himself to speak in the sober and perspicuous 
language which rarely fails toclothe the thoughts 
of a brave and intelligent soldier. 

On the present occasion we shall content our- 
selves with the selection of a few of those better 
passages ; reserving till next week a discussion 
of the new evidence afforded by these volumes 
with reference to the origin and progress of the 
war to which they relate. 

The following passage describes in language 
susceptible of little amendment the arrival in 
Major Edwardes’s camp of the last letter written 
by the unfortunate Mr. Vans Agnew previous 
to his dastardly murder by the populace at 
Mooltan.— 

“ It was towards evening of April 22nd, 1848, at 
Dera Futteh Khan, on the Indus, that I was sitting 


in a tent full of Belochee zumendars who were | 
either robbers, robbed, or witnesses to the robberies | 
of their neighbours, taking evidence in the trial | 


of Bhowanee Sing, recounted in the first volume. 
Loud footsteps, as of some one running, were heard 
without, came nearer as we looked up and listened, 
and at last stopped before the door. There was a 
whispering, a scraping off of shoes, and brushing off 
of dust from the wearer's feet, and the purdate (cur- 
tain) at the door was lifted, and a kossid (running 
messenger), stripped to the waist and streaming with 
heat, entered and presented a letter-bag, whose 
crimson hue proclaimed the urgency of its contents. 
*It was from the Sahib in Mooltan,’ he said, ‘ to the 


Sahib in Bunnoo; but, as I was here, I might as 


well look at it.” I took it up, and read the Persian 
superscription on the bag: ‘To General Cortlandt, 
in Bunnoo, or wherever else he may be.’ It was 
apparently not for me, but it was for an officer under 
my orders, and the messenger said it was on im- 
portant public service; I had therefore a right to 
open it, if I thought it necessary. But there was 
something in the kossid’s manner which alike com- 
pelled me to open it and forbade me either to ques- 
tion him before the crowd around me, or show any 
anxiety about it. So I opened it as deliberately as 
I could, and found an English letter inclosed, di- 
rected to either General Cortlandt or myself. It was 
a copy taken by a native clerk of a public letter ad- 
dressed to Sir Frederick Currie by Mr. P. Vans Agnew, 
one of his assistants on duty at Mooltan, with a post- 
script in pencil, written by Mr. Agnew, and ad- 
dressed to us. The following is a copy, and appended 
is a faithful fac-simile, which will be regarded with 
mournful interest, as the last tracings of a hand ever 
generous, ever brave, which held fast honour and 
public duty to the death. 
** Mooltan, 19th April, i848. 

“ «My dear Sir Frederick,—You will be sorry to 
hear that, as Anderson and I were coming out of the 
fort gate, after having received charge of the fort by 
Dewan Moolraj, we were attacked by a couple of 
soldiers, who, taking us unawares, succeeded in 
wounding us both pretty sharply. Anderson is worst 
off, poor fellow. He has a severe wound on the 
thigh, another on the shoulder, one on the back of 
the neck, and one on the face. I think it most 
necessary that a doctor should be sent down, though 
I hope not to need him myself. I have a smart 
gash in the left shoulder, and another in the same 
arm. The whole Mooltan troops have mutinied; 
but we hope to get them round. They have turned 
our two companies out of the fort.— Y ours, in haste, 

(Signed) P. A. Vans AGNEW. 
[Postscript in pencil. ] 

“ ¢ My dear Sir,— You have been ordered to send 
one regiment here. Pray let it march instantly, or, 
if gone, hasten it to top speed. If you can spare 
another, pray send it also, I am responsible for the 
measure. I am cut up a little, and on my back. 








Lieutenant Anderson is much worse. He has five 
sword wounds. I have two in my left arm from 
warding sabre cuts, and a poke in the ribs with a 
spear. I don't think Moolraj has anything to do with 
it. I was riding with him when we were attacked. He 
rode off; but is now said to be in the hands of the 
soldiery. Khan Singh and his people are all right. 
“ © Yours, in haste, 
*19th, 2 Pm. “*P, A. Vans AGNEW. 
* «To General Cortlandt or Lieutenant 
Edwardes, Bunnoo.’ 

“ During the perusal of the above letter, I felt 
that all eyes were on me, for no one spoke, not a pen 
moved, and there was a kind of hush which comes 
over an assembly under some indefinite feeling of 
alarm. I never remember in my life being more 
moved, or feeling more painfully the necessity of 
hetraying no emotion. After lingering over the last 
few sentences as long as I could, I looked up at the 
kossid, and said: ‘ Very good! Sit down in that 
corner of the tent, and I'l] attend to you as soon as 
I have done this trial.’ Then turning to the gaping 
moonshees, I bade them ‘ go on with the evidence,’ 
and the disappointed crowd once more bent their 
attention on the witnesses. But from that moment 
I heard no more. My eyes, indeed, were fixed 
mechanically on the speakers, but my thoughts were 
at Mooltan, with my wounded countrymen, revolving 
how I ought to assist them. In about an hour I 
had arranged the ways and means in my own mind, 
and that done I had no farther reason for conceal- 
ment. I sawclearly what to do, and the sooner it 
was done the better. So I broke up the court, and 
summoned an officer who was in charge of the ferry 
of the Indus between Dera Futteh Khan in my pro- 
vince, and Leia in Moolraj‘s; and filled up the in- 
terval till he came by cross-questioning the kossid as 
to what he had seen himself. His account of the 
events themselves amounted to much the same as 
Mr. Agnew kad written ; but being a native of Mool- 
tan, and better acquainted with the temper of Mool- 
raj and his soldiery, he took a much less hopeful 
view of the position of the British officers, and 
believed that some guns, which he had heard since 
leaving Mooltan, announced the catastrophe which 
had in fact occurred. Mooltan is about ninety miles 
(chiefly sand) from Dera Futteh Khan, and two 
broad rivers flow between them, yet the kossid had 
accomplished the distance in exactly three days, 
after making several circuits to avoid provincial 
officials of Moolraj.” 

Our next extract describes a picturesque in- 
cident which occurred during the early part of 
the operations undertaken by Major Edwardes 
against the Dewan Moolraj; when the former 
was anxiously awaiting the arrival of his second 
in command, General Cortlandt, with a rein- 
forcing detachment.— 

“ Moolraj’s army marched into Leia at the same 
time that we landed on the opposite bank, and threw 
out a reconnoitring party to the Indus without delay 
to ascertain our position, and if possible secure some 
boats; but neither were to be seen. In the course 
of the day, however, as I afterwards learned, an 
ambassador from their camp managed to make his 
way over to mine, and deliver two or three pairs of 
gold bracelets, which Moolraj had sent to officers of 
the Futteh Pultun. This, of course, was unknown 
to me; but there was quite enough of disaffection 
apparent among the Sikh soldiers to make me very 
anxious for General Cortlandt’s arrival with the 
reinforcements. He could not now be far off; and 
my attempt to make out his exact distance produced 
one of the most striking incidents I ever witnessed. 
It was a custom of Sikh armies, when they wished 
to proclaim their own position to an ally, or ascer- 
tain his, to fire two guns as soon as all was still at 
nightfall, to which the ally immediately replied, if he 
was within hearing. This was well known to me, 
and I determined to try it on the night of the 3rd 
of May. About 9 p.m., therefore, our two horse 
artillery guns were fired, and I bent an attentive ear 
for the response. Scarcely had the echo died away 
when eight guns and countless camel-swivels and 
muskets rent the air with their discharge, but not 
in the desired direction. It was the defiance of the 
enemy at Leia, who maintained it with successive 
rounds for an hour. Such a roar of hostile artillery, 





in the dead of the night, made a pow. iiniter, 
on our little camp; and when Danek Pte 
fallen on many a faithful heart, when—hark dy 
north there rolls down the Indus the deep been 
a distant gun; a minute's pause, and then an “ 
boom is heard. It is the answer to our sj 
heard and understood alike in those two h 
camps divided by the river Indus. We knew tha 
our friends had come, and they that their 9 

nity was gone. The long interval of an hour Which 
occurred between my signal and General Cort 
reply, and which the enemy so efficiently filled 
was afterwards thus explained. Our two GUNS Were 
heard by the General's fleet, while still floating down 
the river; and they had to pull to the nearest 
and disembark a gun before they could fire in re | 
By seven o’clock next morning the reinforcing flet 
of twenty-six boats anchored alongside our cam 
bringing the General, with Soobhan Khan's infant. 
regiment of Muhommudans, and six horse artillery 
guns. General Cortlandt brought this detachment 
from Bunnoo in the extraordinary short period of 
eight days, having marched to Dera Ishmae! 

and thence taken boat. None saw clearer than he 
to what end these events were tending; none kney 
better the value ofan hour.” 

That Major Edwardes is not destitute of 
fair share of political penetration, the followi 
excellent remarks on the notorious Goolab Sing 
of Cachmere will testify.— 

“ Friday, February 4, 

“General Cortlandt has cohen tee sae od 
two tuppehs in detail, and finds that Meer Alum, 
their Mullick, has merely taken from them tyo 
thousand rupees over and above their proper revenue, 
and yet tells us that the people have not paid ther 
arrears. These are ‘the good shepherds’ truly, 
Occupied a great part of the day with taking depo. 
sitions of soldiers in the Dogruh regiment. Ther 
corps was originally raised by the Jummoo Rajuhs, 
who engaged jageers for raising them. Maharajub 
Goolab Sing now claims their arms, and instead of 
applying to the Lahore Government or the British 
Resident for them, besets the men’s homes and fami- 
lies in his country, and billets soldiers on them, with 
the announcement that they will not be withdram 
until the absent Dogruhs either send back ther 
muskets, others in exchange, or their value. Goolb 
Sing was quite penurious enough to look after such 
small matters; but I believe his real object was to 
bully the men into leaving the Lahore service, and 
come home to him their natural chief. They would 
have gladly done so, had there been any comparison 
between the two services, for Dogruhs love ther 
homes with the usual affection of mountaineers; but 
whatever might be the irregularities of the Sikh 
army before the English war, or its clipped and 
diminished privileges afterwards, there was always 
more hope and better pay in it than in that of Jum 
moo. The common pay of a soldier in Goold 
Sing’s service was four rupees a month, half of which 
was paid in coarse flour rations, and half kept in very 
long arrears, the said arrears saddled with fines st 
every convenient opportunity. Hence his serve 
was resorted to only as a pis aller ; and so it wil 
probably continue, for avarice is one of the few par 
sions which strengthen with old age. For this reason, 
I think there cannot be anything more unfounded 
than the alarm so prevalent, both in India and Eng 
land, about Goolab Sing’s military resources. Thow 
who have had the best means of inquiring into them, 
estimate his guns under one hundred, his cavalry 
under two thousand, and his whole infantry, regulas 
and irregulars together, under twenty-five tho 
Of the guns the majority are of small calibre (tv 
or three pounds), suited only to hill warfare. It 
doubtful whether he could bring half a dozen troops 
or batteries of six- pounders into the field. Such an 
army, ill-equipped, ill-clothed, and ill-paid, need a 
be very terrible to the rulers of British India, why 
can afford to occupy their moat recent conquest 
nearly five thousand men. The Indian newspapers 
now teeming with Goolab Sing's hospitality to 
travellers in Cachmere. — er yr - mal 
has evidently appreciated the English character, 
is getting the legs of the public under his per 
The tide of opinion will, perhaps, now turn violenty 
in his favour ; and from being ‘the most danger 
enemy,’ he will become ‘the best friend of 
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pritsh government.’ Truth, as usual, lies between 
the extremes. Goolab Sing neither is nor ever will 
gea sincere friend to the British government. What 
Asiatic sovereign is? It is sufticient if they are 
qnastent allies. Be they Hindoos or be they 
Muhommudans, their religion, which is their strongest 
gatiment, dreads and abominates Christianity. They 
we thus incapable of love; but they are not of grati- 

Goolab Sing is probably as grateful as a very 
tad man can be, and divides the merit of his success 
in tolerable equal shares between our power and his 
gmcunning. Old age and good fortune have dulled 
the once keen edge of his ambition, and he would be 
contented if he could be assured. He knows that 
jeis known. He has the English papers read to 
him, and sees that he is an object of suspicion to all 
iof ambitious hope to many. He dreads the 


Batish because the British dread him ; and stores 
is armoury because he is threatened with a war 
“pext cold weather.’ If ever, therefore, he becomes 
quractual enemy it will either be because he thinks 
ss his, or because, in moments of difficulty, we desert 
quselves and cause him to be doubtful of the issue. 


A musket-barrel is said to be proof when it has been 
jaded to the muzzle and fired off without bursting. 
Goolab Sing has a right to claim ‘ the Tower mark.’ 
We may suspect, nay we may know, that he truckled 
with the Sikhs before the battle of Goojurat ; but 
we know also that he did not go over. Take him, 
therefore, quantum valeat, he is a reed, that must 
not be leant on,—not a club, that we need fear him.”’ 

Inconclusion, here is a characteristic anecdote 
of old Runjeet Sing.— ; 

“Runjeet Sing was far advanced in his career of 
conquest before he made use of any secretariat at 
al, or kept any written accounts whatsoever. He 
was wont to hand over the tribute of his provinces, 
ashe collected it, to any Sikh who rode at his right 
band, and tell him verbally to make occasional pay- 
ments, which the horseman notched off on a stick 
antil the money was spent, when he took his stick 
up to Runjeet and rehearsed the payments, which 
the monarch audited with a never-failing memory, 
and then ordered the stick to be broken.” 

There are a great many pleasant stories like 
the foregoing scattered in notes up and down 
- Edwardes’s volumes; and they are gene- 

y told with great liveliness and spirit. 





Rambles beyond 
wall taken a-foot. 
Bentley. 

We have very few good books of travels in 
England. We have few good county histories ; 
we have still some counties—that of Ham 
shire, for instance—without any history at all. 
Thetruth is, itis no easy matter to write a clever 
tour through any English district; and our 
county histories have been chiefly undertaken by 
mere antiquaries—many skilful in their own way, 
dut one and all destitute of grace of style and 
att in selection and arrangement. What John- 
gon said of Jonas Hanway’s travels at home 
and his travels abroad illustrates the difficulty 
in Johnson's usually happy manner. “ Jonas,” 
wid he, “ acquired some reputation by travel- 
ling abroad, but lost it all by travelling at 
home,” Hanway’s account of the British trade 
over the Caspian Sea contains many curious de- 
tails of those comparatively unknown countries, 
—while his ‘ Eight Days’ Journey from London 
to Portsmouth’ abounds in idle impertinencies 


Railways ; or, Notes in Corn- 
By W. Wilkie Collins. 


and commonplaces. 


Cornwall had its historian before any other 
county in England, Kent alone excepted. 
Carew's ‘Survey,’ first printed in 1602, is still a 
Work to which antiquaries refer, and which 

eserves to be spoken well of. We wish we 
could say as much of other histories of the same 
county :—for Cornwall, we believe, possesses 
more histories of itself than any other county 
in England. There is much to applaud in what 
Lysons accomplished for the county in his de- 
sription of Cornwall in his unfortunately un- 

‘Magna Britannia ;’ and there is much 








| that is useful in the ‘Handbook for Devon and 


Cornwall,’ one of Mr. Paris’s modest contribu- 
tions to our collection of voyages and travels. 
—But it is not in the manner of Carew, or of 
Lysons, or even of Mr. Paris, that Mr. Collins 
has designed his rambles in Cornwall; and 
though his book will doubtless prove more at- 
tractive to the general reader than the more 
extensive and painstaking labour of Mr. Paris, 
we suspect that its “hereafter,” with all its 
merits, will be somewhat questionable. The 
first half of his title, ‘Rambles beyond Railways,’ 
is as excellent as the second half, “ taken 
a-foot,” is misleading and in some respects 
untrue. The notes “a-foot’” which Leland has 
left us are really jottings on the spot without 
any after-alterations; while Mr. Collins’s ‘ Notes 
on Cornwall’ are writing-table results, in which 
the freshness of the Land’s-End breezes are 
mixed up with midnight oil, and with the labour 
of sentences not unfrequently got up for what 
artists call “effect.” Mr. Collins in some of 
his descriptions reminds us not unfrequently of 
his father’s skill in representing on canvas the 
beautiful coast scenery of our country,—while 
at other times we are sensibly reminded of the 
skilful novelist rather than of the observing 
traveller. 

Paoli was fond of observing that “‘a man 
must see Wales to enjoy England,’’—and Mr. 
Collins is evidently of opinion that a man must 
have seen Cornwall to enjoy the beauties of 
English scenery. In his wish to beat up new 
ground he seems to have set the best way about 
it. He chooses a companion, carries a knap- 
sack, and reads well up about the places which 
he is to see :—remembering the wisdom of the 
Spanish proverb, that “he who would bring 
home the wealth of the Indies must carry the 
wealth of the Indieswith him.” A few extracts 
will illustrate his manner. The first that we 
shall select is a kind of rhapsody in favour of 
travelling a-foot.— 


“You, who in these days of vehement bustle, 
business, and competition, can still find time to 
travel for pleasure alone, you, who have yet to be- 
come emancipated from the thraldom of railways, 
coaches, and saddle-horses—patronize, I exhort you, 
that first and oldest-established of all conveyances, 
your own legs! Think on your tender partings, 
nipped in the bud by the railway bell; think on the 
coachman’s detested voice that summoned you 
famishing from a good dinner-table; think of luggage 
confided to extortionate porters, of horses casting 
shoes and catching colds, of cramped legs and 
numbed feet, of vain longings to getdown fora moment 
here, and to delay for a pleasant half hour there— 
think of all these manifold hardships of riding at your 
ease; and the next time you leave home, strap your 
luggage on your shoulders, take your stick in your 
hand, set forth delivered from a perfect parapher- 
nalia of incumbrances, to go where you will, how 
you will—the free citizen of the whole travelling 
world! Thus independent, what can you not 
accomplish ? what pleasure is there that you cannot 
enjoy? Are you an artist ?—you can stop to sketch 
every point of view that strikes youreye. Are you a 
philanthropist ?—you can go into every cottage and 
talk to every human being you pass. Are youa 
botanist, or geologist >—you may pick up leaves and 
chip rocks wherever you please, the live-long day. 
Are youa valetudinarian ?_you may physic yourself 
by Nature’s own simple prescription, walking in fresh 
air. Are you dilatory and irresolute?—you may 
dawdle to your heart's content; you may change all 
your plans a dozen times in a dozen hours; you may 
tell ‘ Boots’ at the inn to call you at six o’clock, may 
fall asleep again (ecstatic sensation!) five minutes 
after he had knocked at the door, and may get up 
two hours later, to pursue your journey, with perfect 
impunity and satisfaction. For, to you, what is a 
time-table but waste-paper?—and a booked place 
but a relic of the dark ages? You dread, perhaps, 
blisters on your feet—sponge your feet with cold 





you can? You strap your knapsack for the first 
time, and five minutes afterwards feel an aching pain 
in the muscles at the back of your neck—walk dr 
and the aching will walk of’ How do we overcome 
our first painful cuticular reminiscences of first get- 
ting on horseback ?—by riding again. Apply the 
same tule fo carrying the knapsack, and be assured 
of the same successful result, Again and uncom- 
promisingly I say it, therefore—walk, and be merry; 
walk, and be healthy; walk, and be your own 
master !—walk, to enjoy, to observe, to improve, as 
no riders can!—walk, and you are the best peri- 
patetic impersonation of genuine holiday enjoyment 
that is to be met with on the surface of this work-a- 
day world ! 

“The Cheese-Wring,” one of the Cornish 
wonders to more people than those whose 
names begin with ‘ Pol, Tre, and Pen,’—is thus 
described.— 


“Tf a man dreamt of a great pile of stones ina 
nightmare, he would dream of such a pile as the 
Cheese-Wring. All the heaviest and largest of the 
seven thick slabs of which it is composed are at the 
top; all the lightest and smallest at the bottom. 
It rises perpendicularly to a height of thirty-two 
feet, without lateral support of any kind. The fifth 
and sixth rocks are of immense size and thickness, 
and overhang fearfully, all round, the four lower 
rocks which support them. All are perfectly irregular; 
the projections of one do not fit into the interstices 
of another; they are heaped up loosely in their 
extraordinary top-heavy form on slanting ground 
half-way down a steep hill. Look at them from 
whatever point you will, there is still all that is 
heaviest, largest, strongest at the summit, and all 
that is lightest, smallest, weakest at the base. When 
you first see the Cheese-Wring, you instinctively 
shrink from walking under it. Beholding the tons on 
tons of stone balanced to a hair’s breadth on the 
mere fragments beneath, you think that with a pole 
in your hand, with one push against the top rocks, 
you could hurl down the hill in an instant a pile 
which has stood for centuries, unshaken by the 
fiercest hurricane that ever blew, rushing from the 
great void of an ocean over the naked surface of a 
moor. Of course, theories advanced by learned 
men are not wanting to explain such a phenomenon 
as the Cheese-Wring. Certain antiquaries have 
undertaken to solve this curious problem of nature 
in a very off-hand manner, by asserting that the 
rocks were heaped up as they now appear by the 
Druids, with the intention of astonishing their con- 
temporaries and all posterity by a striking exhibition 
of theirarchitectural skill. (If any of these antiquarian 
gentlemen be still living I would not recommend 
them to attempt a practical illustration of their 
theory by building miniature Cheese-Wrings out of 
the contents of their coal-scuttles.) The second 
explanation of the extraordinary position of the 
rocks is a geological explanation, and is apparently 
the true one. It is assumed on this latter hypothesis, 
that the Cheese-Wring, and all the adjacent masses 
of stone, were once covered, or nearly covered by 
earth, and were thus supported in an upright form; 
that the wear and tear of storms gradually washed 
away all this earth, from between the rocks, down 
the hill, and then left such heaps of stones as were 
accidentally complete in their balance on each other, 
to stand erect, and such as were not, to fall flat on 
the surface of the hill in all the various positions in 
which they now appear. Accepting this theory as 
the right one, it still seems strange that there should 
be only one Cheese-Wring on the hill—but so it is. 
Plenty of rocks are to be seen there piled one on 
another; but none of them are piled in the same 
extraordinary manner as the Cheese-Wring, which 
stands alone in its grandeur, a curiosity that even 
science may wonder at, a site which is worth a visit 
to Cornwall, even if Cornwall presented nothing else 
to see.” 

A second Cornish wonder is, the Loggan 
Stone.— 

“This far-famed rock rises on the top of a bold 
promontory of granite jutting far out into the sea, 
split into the wildest forms, and towering precipi- 
tously to a height of a hundred feet. When you 
reach the Loggan-Stone, after some little climbing 








vinegar and water, and show me blisters after that, if 
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mass of granite, which is computed to weigh eighty- 
five tons, resting by its centre only, on a flat, broad 
rock, which, in its turn, rests on several others 
stretching out around it on all sides, You are told 
by the guide to turn your back to the uppermost 
stone; to place your shoulders under one particular 
part of its lower edge, which is entirely disconnected, 
all round, with the supporting rock below; and in 
this position to push upwards slowly and steadily, 
then to leave off again for an instant, then to push 
once more, and so on, until after a few moments of 
exertion, you feel the whole immense mass above you 
moving as you press against it. You redouble your 
efforts, then turn round and see the massy Loggan 
Stone set in motion by nothing but your own pair of 
shoulders, slowly rocking backwards and forwards 
with an alternate ascension and declension, at the 
outer edges, of at least three inches. You have 
treated eighty-five tons of granite like a child’s 
cradle; and, like a child’s cradle, those eighty-five 
tons have rocked at your will! The pivot on which 
the Loggan Stone is thus easily moved, is a small 
protrusion in its base, on all sides of which the whole 
surrounding weight of rock is, by an accident of 
Nature, so exactly equalized, as to keep it poised in 
the nicest balance on the one little point in its lower 
surface which rests on the flat granite slab beneath. 
But perfect as this balance appears at present, it has 
lost something, the merest hairsbreadth, of its ori- 
ginal faultiness of adjustment. The rock is not to 
be moved now, either so easily or so much, as it 
could once be moved. Six-and-twenty years since, 
it was overthrown by artificial means; and was then 
lifted again into its former position.” 

We could talk for an hour of Tintagel and 
St. Michael’s Mount, the Lizard and the Land’s- 
End,—of the earls of Cornwall and the mines 
in Cornwall,—and gossip over more columns 
than we can well afford to such subjects. Here, 
however, is another extract from Mr. Collins, 
and one of a different stamp.— 


“T have already said, that the stranger must ask 
his way before he can find out the particular mass 
of rocks, geographically entitled to the appellation 
of the ‘Land's End.” He may, however, easily 
discover when he has reached the district of the 
*Land’s End,’ by two rather remarkable indications 
that he will meet on his road. He will observe, at 
some distance from the coast, an old milestone, 
marked ‘I,’ and will be informed that this is the 
real original first mile in England; as if all measure- 
ment of distances began strictly from the West! A 
little further on he will come to a house, on one wall 
of which he will see written in large letters, ‘This 
is the first Inn in England; and on the other: ‘ This 
is the last Inn in England; as if the genuine recog- 
nized beginning, and end too, of the Island of Britain 
were here, and here only! Having pondered a little 
on the slightly exclusive view of the attributes of 
their locality, taken by the inhabitants, he will then 
be led forward, about half a mile, by his guide, will 
descend some cliffs, will walk out on a ridge of rocks 
till he can go no further; and will then be told that 
he is standing on the Land’s End! Here, as else- 
where, there are certain ‘sights’ which a stranger 
is required to examine assiduously, as a duty if not 
as a pleasure, by guide-book law, rigidly administered 
by guides. There is, first ofall, the mark of a horse’s 
hoof, which is with great care kept sharply modelled 
(to borrow the painter's phrase), in the thin grass at 
the edge of the precipice. This mark commemo- 
rates the narrow escape from death of a drunken 
man, who, for a wager, rode a horse down the cliff 
to the extreme verge of the Land’s End; where the 
poor animal, seeing its danger, turned in affright, 
reared, and fell back into the sea raging over the 
rocks beneath. Fool as he was, the man had just 
sense enough left to throw himself off in time—he 
tumbled on the ground, within a few inches of the 
precipice, and so barely saved the life which he had 
richly deserved tolose. Afterthe mark of the hoof, the 
traveller is next desired to look at a natural tunnel 
in the outer cliff, which pierces it through from one 
end to the other. Then his attention is directed to 
a lighthouse built on a reef of rocks detached from 
the land; and he is told of the great waves that 
break over the top of it during the winter storms. 
Lastly, he is requested to inspect a quaint protube- 





rance in a pile of granite at a little distance off, which 
bears a remote resemblance to a gigantic human face, 
adorned with a short beard, and which he is informed, 
is considered quite a portrait (of all the people in the 
world to liken it to!) of Dr. Johnson! It is, there- 
fore, publicly known as ‘Johnson’s Head!’ If it 
can fairly be compared with any of the countenances 
of any remarkable characters that ever existed, it 
may justly be said to exhibit a violent exaggeration 
of the worst physiognomical peculiarities of Nero 
and Henry the Eighth, combined into one face.” 

We would rather have seen the clever author 
of ‘ Antonina’ in some other work than the one 
before us. Had we had to advise him before 
publication we should probably have made use 
of Johnson’s observation to Boswell when the 
latter meditated the publication of his travels— 
“Most modern travellers in Europe who have 
published their travels have been laughed at ; 
I would not have you added to the number.” 
Mr. Collins, however, will not be laughed at. 
He will be read, and perhaps preserved in 
libraries for hisown merits,—nor altogether over- 
looked for the art of his companion, Mr. Brand- 
ling, who supplies some clever illustrations to 
a good fireside volume. 





Travels in Persia—[Voyage en Perse]. By 

Prince Alexis Soltykoff. Paris. 

Tus new volume from the pen and pencil of 
Prince Soltykoff, reminds us that another work 
of his with equal claims has not yet received at 
our hands the acknowledgment which it deserves. 
The omission can be repaired on the present 
occasion, for the remarks which we have to offer 
on his ‘ Travels in Persia’ apply equally to his 
Travels in India (‘ Voyages dans |’ Inde,’) pub- 
lished last year. In both works we find the 
same charm of simplicity in the narrative, the 
same truth and spirit in the drawings, and, we 
may add, what some people would call the same 
deficiencies—that is to say, the same absence 
of got-up learning and book-making art. There 
are no historical, geological, or philological 
treatises pressed into their pages, no statis- 
tical calculations, not one quotation from other 
people’s books, not a single word about Darius, 
Sapor, or Khosroes! 

Prince Soltykoff has not followed the too 
commonly adopted recipe for writing a book 
of travels. He has not on his return home read 
everybody else’s book on the same subject,—and 
then condensed his readings into one volume, 
bristling with erudition and stuck full of learned 
notes which, ten to one, are either not read at 
all or read in the wrong place. As to notes 
—there are not two to each volume. Satis- 
fied with having said nothing that is not 
true, and with having related nothing that 
he has not seen, he feels no misgivings or 
regret at leaving much unsaid. Of all the in- 
formation which can be acquired without leav- 
ing one’s fireside in London or St. Petersburgh 
he gives not a word; but the valuable tes- 
timony of the eye-witness he records in a series 
of drawings in which Eastern life is “taken 
in the fact’’ with a truth and liveliness of 
touch rarely found in an amateur pencil. 
The letter-press is a secondary part of the 
work,—merely to render the drawings intel- 
ligible; and we are convinced that if the 
author could have imagined a more unpretend- 
ing title for his book than the one given, he 
would have selected it. Indeed, the word book 
is scarcely an appropriate one to use on this 
occasion; and we may compare the pleasure 
which we have derived in perusing Prince 
Soltykoft's travels both in Persia and in India to 
that afforded by the inspection of the album of 
an intelligent traveller who should enliven the 
exhibition by his agreeable and instructive con- 
versation. 





The travels in India took place betwee 
the years 1841 and 1846,—while those ; 
Persia were accomplished as far back as 18%, 
We are not told ar the publication has been 
so long ~~ and can account for it only b 
supposing that the fashion which has late 
brought before the public in the capacity of 
authors so many subjects of the Czar, was no 
in 1838 so prevalent at St. Petersburgh, 
that as it may, a picture of the Eastern worl 
in its immobility can brave a lapse of ting 
which would prove fatal to the likeness of gy 
portraiture of European society. The folloy. 
ing sketch, for instance, is likely to be as true 
now as when it was written.— 


After three months’ stay at Teheran, I was 
heartily tired of it and of Persia altogether. The 
manner of living is fearfully monotonous, A stranger 
debarred from female society, and deprived of all the 
diversions of European cities, can scarcely find en. 
ployment for hisday. I had hired for six towmang, 
month (the touman is worth about ten shillings) 
one of the prettiest houses of the town in the quarter 
named Gazbine-Dervazé. The air, it is true, ciru. 
lated as freely through it as in the open street, but 
the climate is so mild and the weather was 0 fine 
that this could scarcely be considered an objection, 
The house consisted of two stories of several rooms 
with two terraces to each. Those of the upper story 
overlooked the town, which, in spite of its dullnes, 
had a certain air of activity. Two rows of windows 
—the lower closed with wooden shutters and the 
upper one formed of coloured glass—gave light to 
the principal room, of which the walls were white as 
snow. I took advantage of two niches to place 
therein two complete Persian armours which I had 
procured with inconceivable trouble, for no one can 
imagine the numberless and tedious difficulties which 
impede every kind of transaction. For the most 
trifling purchase one hundred toumans are spoken of 
as a hundred roubles in Russia. Besides, punctuality 
is a virtue unknown in Persia, and this alone would 
suffice to make the country odious to foreigners. If 
you charge a tradesman with want of faith, he replies 
gravely that “his nose has burned with regret”a 
strange expression of repentance certainly! Indeed, 
the habit of falsehood isso inveterate among Persians 
of this class—and I may even say of all classes 
that when they happen by chance to keep ther 
word they never fail to claim a reward as though 
they had performed a most rare and meritorious 
act. * * Having examined all the rare but rather 
heterogeneous articles which compose the royal trea- 
sury, we went to see the king's second son (the eldest 
was at Tauris), to whom Count Simonitsch had to 
pay a farewell visit. We found the little prince in 
the audience chamber, seated on the floor on a cach- 
mere, and propped by several large bolsters covered 
with pink muslin. He was a delicate sickly child of 
four or five years old, with an unmeaning countenance, 
a pale face, insignificant and rather flattened features 
and red hair, or rather, I should say, with his hair 
dyed of a deep red. He was dressed in a shawl 
caftan lined with fur, and wore on his little black cap 
a diamond aigrette. We sat down in front of him 
on the carpet:—Mirza-Massoud, the minister for 
foreign affairs, and two or three other dignitaries who 
were present at the interview, remained standing 
Démahi schowma tschogh est? that is to say, “Is 
your nose very fat?” inquired Count Simonitsch. 
This extraordinary form of speech universally 0 
by well-bred persons in Persia, seems to indicate 
that they ascribe considerable hygienic importance 
to that feature. All my researches to discover the 
origin and symbolical meaning of this courtesy have 
proved in vain; I have never obtained a satisfac- 
tory explanation to my questions on this head: al 
I can say is, that the hackneyed forms of salutation 
in use among European nations have since 
to me far less absurd than they formerly did. 

We have no doubt that even should Prince 
Keikhobade-Mirza have departed this life, a 
other original might be found for the following 
picture of a Persian prince in reduced circum 
stances.— : 

On my return home I found an Armenian = 
chant waiting for me who seemed somewhat less 
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j rogue than his brethren. He had brought me a 
Sipehr (shield) in delicately wrought steel, orna- 
with inscriptions and arabesques, inlaid in 

id; itbelonged, he said, to Prince Mohammed- Veli- 
gr. and he demanded a sum of thirty-six toumans 
(about eighteen pounds), which I gave without hesi- 
tation. Itwas notdearat that price. This Mohammed- 
Veli-Mirza, one of the numerous sons of the late 
Fet-Ali-Schah, had been, if I mistake not, governor 
of Schiraz. His reputation, as well as that of his 
prother Keikhobade-Mirza, (indeed I might say of 
all his brothers) was so well established in the country, 
that the Armenian begged I would not consider the 
bargain as concluded until he had paid the money into 
the prince’s hands, lest he should wish to recede from 
his word. You know, he said, that these Schahzades 
have no scruples in these matters,—that they are all 
tanamkharab, that is to say, bad characters—kharab 
meaning a thing that is bad—decayed, dilapidated. 
Fortunately the fears of the prudent Armenian were 
notrealized ; for a wonder, Mohammed-V eli-Mirza was 
contented with the sum he had first asked, and the 

r was added to my collection. A few days 
later I received a deputation from Prince Keikhobade- 
Mirza, offerirg me a similar shield as a present. In 
the first impulse of my gratitude I hastened to pre- 
sent my thanks to the generous donor. His house 
was the abode of poverty; his appearance was noble 
and dignified, and his countenance very handsome, 
although he squinted. The portrait of his royal 
father, the late Fet-Ali-Schah hung in the room, 
and I was struck with the resemblance between father 
and son. The full-length portrait of my gracious 
host was there also—in the full dress of a prince 
of the blood holding a shield. Keikhobade-Mirza, 
whose gracious and cordial reception touched me 
the more on account of the evident poverty of his 
household, pointed to this latter portrait,—saying that 
in his father’s lifetime he was, as I could see, his 
selictar, or royal shield-bearer, and enjoyed a brilliant 
station, but that now he was fallen; adding that he 
had sent me the shield which he had inherited—the 
same which I saw represented in the picture—know- 
ing that I had been looking out for curious arms at 
the bazaar. I was profuse in my expressions of grati- 
tude, although thanks in Persia denote a man of 
mean station, and though my Persian servant, who 
had accompanied me, was making signs to me to 
stop.“ It is a mere trifle,” said the Prince, “ and 
Thope to find some other articles more worthy your 
acceptance, for my only desire is to be agreeable to 
you.” The morrow brought me his Nazir ,or steward, 
to ask for three hundred towmans (150/.); and as I 
seemed in no hurry to give them, he sent for his 
shield back again. Some time afterwards, he came 
to see me, and asked why I had returned it.—* You 
sent for it by your nazir,” I said.— My nazir,” he 
replied, (although the man was present and looking 
on with an ambiguous smile), “is a rogue and a story- 
teller; give me a hundred toumans and I will let you 
have the shield, which indeed is yours. I begged 
you to accept it as well as every thing else I may 
possess,”” And so the matter ended. 

The foregoing picture of Oriental munificence 
can scarcely be more disenchanting than the 
sight of the sketch of Mohammed-Schah which 
Prince Soltykoff had the honour to take. The 
large head, the heavy inexpressive features, the 
clumsy frame are sad dream dispellers; and 
were it not for the redeeming Persian cap, the 

Centre of the World” might be mistaken for 
grocer of the Rue St. Denis in a shawl dress- 
ing-gown. On grand occasions the appearance 
of the Schah must be still more incongruous, 
if we are to believe the description which the 
author gives of the state dress preserved in the 
teyal treasury. One can scarcely fancy a gouty 
Centre of the World attired in a European 
a of blue cloth, with the facings em- 
paiiored in diamonds, ruby buttons, as epau- 
tts formed of immense emeralds, to which are 
attached fringes of large pearls. We translate a 

ption of a last sitting, and of the exchangeof 
courtesies between the royal model and the ama- 
teur artist ; it may serve to reconcile some of our 
teaders to the rather monotonous form in which 
Teyal munificence is usually displayed in Euro- 





pean courts. When compared to a lame horse, 
a gold snuff-box appears—if not an ingenious 
—at least a convenient present.— 

On the 31st of January I went for the last time 
to the Palace to take leave of the Schah, and make 
another portrait of him. * * He proposed at first to 
sit for his profile, but as I objected on the score of 
its being less interesting :—“ Well, well,” he said, “as 
you wish; you understand the thing better than I 
do.” He then resumed his conversation with the 
courtiers, who were ranged in a row at the other end 
of the room,—sounding my praises in Turkish in 
the most exaggerated terms according to the rules of 
Persian politeness, and remarking among other things 
how difficult it was to catch an exact likeness so 
quickly—doubtless to set me at my ease, for he saw 
I was hurrying in my task. To all these remarks 
the courtiers merely replied: “ Béli, béli, yes, yes,” in 
a monotonous and inexpressive tone. The Schah 
seemed much surprised to learn that I was to leave 
Teheran the following day. He inquired what motive 
induced me to leave Persia so soon. I replied, that 
I was eager to join my family and friends, to inform 
them of the favours I had received at the hands of 
His Majesty. For these latter words the interpreter 
substituted the words “Centre of the World.” I 
added, that I intended returning to Teheran with my 
brother in the course of the following year, at which 
the Prince of course appeared delighted.—‘‘ Return 
soon,” he said, “you will always be welcome at my 
court.”” Then turning to Mirza- Massoud, his minister 
for Foreign Affairs, who had accompanied me:—‘I 
have known many Franks,” he remarked, “but none 
who pleased me as much as this one.” This phrase, 
it must be said, loses somewhat of its effect when it is 
known that the good prince never failed to address it 
to every stranger who presented himself. He next 
inquired of the Minister for Foreign Affairs if the 
presents he intended for me were ready, and parti- 
cularly recommended that they should not be worth 
less than three hundred toumans. I then took leave 
of His Majesty, backing out of the room as well as I 
could, while he continued to bestow on me his smiles 
and gracious words. The next day, on my way to 
the Russian Embassy I met four of the King’s ser- 
vants slowly leading in great ceremony a tall, lame, 
bay horse. Before they accosted me to tell me so, 
I had guessed that it was intended forme. I had 
not had time to take on a fitting air for the occasion 
before my groom, who was walking beside my horse, 
began to abuse the Schah’s people in most lively 
terms, refusing to admit such a sorry jade into my 
stables. In spite of my opposition to so rude an 
action and my exclamations in bad Turkish, the Per- 
sians returned to the Palace stables, where they chose 
another horse, which they brought me direct to the 
Embassy. My groom was not more inclined to 
receive it than the first, nor to listen to my remon- 
strances and those of a drogman of the Embassy, 
whose aid I had invoked in order to declare that I 
accepted the royal gift with due respect. All was 
useless; the quarrel proceeded,—my squire insisting 
on performing his duty in spite of myself, and only 
interrupting himself to make me understand that he 
was acting in my interest. ‘The Schah’s servants at 
last, reduced to silence by the observations of so 
zealous a follower, departed once more with their 
horse to submit the affair to the Prime Minister, who 
was to decide in his wisdom whether the animal was 
or was not worthy of being offered tome. A mixture 
of cleverness and cunning with an almost childish 
naiveté seemed to me a striking feature in the Persian 
character. Hadji-Mirza-Agassi pronounced the steed 
to be to a certain degree valuable, and requested me 
to excuse it,—for the present a better could not be 
offered :—adding, that on my return I should receive 
a magnificent one. 

Prince Soltykoff’s remarks generally relate 
more to the habits and indications of cha- 
racter observable among those whom he visits 
than to any material objects or physica! sensa- 
tions. The notions entertained of politeness in 
Persia seem especially to have struck him,—as 
our readers may have seen by the extracts which 
we have given. We will give one more illus- 
trating the same subject. It has often been said 
that a knowledge of foreign countries is apt to 
make us better satisfied with our own, and we 





have shown how an experience of Oriental gifts 
may restore the oft-derided snuff-box to honour. 
Who knows whether even saucy children may 
not in future be more patiently endured by our 
readers after the following anecdote. For our 
own part, we know of no “ dear little pickle” 
whom we would not prefer to this very well- 
behaved Persian boy.— 

Three days afterwards I was at Gazbine, installed 
in the house of a certain Scherif-Khan, and received 
in his absence by his four sons, who were all dressed 
alike, and the eldest of whom was barely eleven. In 
the midst of the ruins of the town—all Persian towns 
indeed are mere abominable ruins of mud walls—I 
considered myself fortunate in obtaining a room and 
a fire-place. One of the walls of the apartment to 
which I was conducted consisted of small bits of 
coloured glass; chequered at regular intervals with 
small squares of wood, for glass is both rare and 
expensive in Persia. As, however, the greater part 
of the coloured glass was broken, and the wind 
came rushing through the holes and crevices, I was 
half frozen and nearly stifled with smoke, until an 
end was put to my sufferings by stopping the holes 
and nailing some felt on the doors. The children of 
the house came, under the guidance of a sort of ser- 
vant who filled the office of tutor, to pay me a visit, 
and seated themselves on the floor. The second, 
who was about ten, and who by right of his mother’s 
superior rank was to inherit all the paternal titles 
and wealth, inquired after my health; and on my 
asking him in my turn how he felt, replied with a 
very stiff little air, “that in my presence everybody 
must feel satisfied.” I then offered him some cakes, 
requesting to know if they were to his liking —“ All 
you offer is very good,” he said, “and all you eat 
must be excellent.”—I had a cap on my head, and 
another lay on the table; I questioned him on the 
value which he attached to the two articles, and 
asked which he preferred.—* Both are superb,” he 
replied, “ but the one you prefer is undoubtedly the 
best.”"After this piquant specimen of the civility of 
the country, it may be supposed that I was not sorry 
to end the conference, and to get rid of such an 
excessively well bred child. I took care, however, 
to send a cup of tea to his mother; who, the tutor 
informed me, was young and pretty, and lived in the 
house with three other wives of Scherif-Khan, She 
found it so much to her liking that she sent to beg 
for a pound of it. 

One word more :—(Ehlenschlager used to com- 
plain that when he wrote in Danish he wrote 
for two hundred readers; Russians are ve 
much in the same case, and Prince Soltykoft 
like all his countrymen who desire to have a 
public, has been obliged to have recourse to 
a foreign language. But the misfortune is so 
easily and gracefully borne, that we can scarcely 
find ity for it.—The drawings are well litho- 
graphed by French artists. Our neighbours 
are much fonder of lithographic illustrations 
than we are,—and, it must be admitted, excel us 
in that branch of art. We have noticed especially 
the lithographs executed by M. Trayer, a young 
artist who is also a painter of promise. 





Researches on the Physical Geography of the 
Alps—( Untersuchungen tiber die Physicalische 
Geographie der Alpen]. By Hermann Schla- 
gentweit and Adolph Schlagentweit. Leipzig, 
Barth; London, Williams & Norgate. 

Every great division of the earth’s surface is 

distinguished by its mountain chains. What 

the Andes are in America and the Himalaya in 

Asia, the Alps are in Europe. However much 

the mountain ranges of the world may differ in 

structure and external appearance, there are 
certain features which they have in common,— 
so that the study of one group leads to infer- 
ences with regard to the whole. Already we 
have seen that general facts derived from re- 
searches on a particular range of mountains 
have been confirmed by subsequent observation 
on others. Thus, the law made out by Humboldt 
in his investigations in the Andes, that the cha- 
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racter of the vegetation changes in ascending a 
mountain side owing to the difference of cli- 
mate in the same way as it changes in travel- 
ling from the tropics to the poles, has been 
found to hold good with regard to all moun- 
tainous regions. -It is on this account that of 
all the mountain chains of the world we know 
most of the Alps, and all the phenomena which 
they present have been studied with more care 
and interest than those of any other. It is not 
that their phenomena or structure offer greater 
interest than those of their grander associates; 
but that on account of their position, and even 
of their inferior size and elevation, they have 
been more accessible to the observations of the 
men of science in Europe. 

Numerous are the contributions that have 
been made to science by De Saussure, Elie 
de Beaumont, Agassiz, James Forbes, and 
others, on those particular points of the struc- 
ture and features of the Alps which go to 
make up their physical geography. We 
are not aware, however, that any previous 
writers have attempted so general a work as 
that of the Messrs. Schlagentweit now before 
us. These gentlemen have lately visited Eng- 
land,—and few men so young have left a more 
favourable impression behind them or excited 
more hopes for the future. We mention this 
fact, as those who have seen them might ima- 
gine from their youthful appearance that the 
present comprehensive treatise consisted prin- 
cipally of the labours of others. This is by no 
means the case. Although there is scarcely a 
ae that could be comprehended in the term 
‘‘physical geography” which is not here amply 
treated of, there is not one that does not give 
proof on their part, if not of original research, of 
a careful repetition of the observations of others. 
In this point of view the work of the Messrs. 
Schlagentweit will become one of authority. It 
contains a survey and summary of all that has 
hitherto been done towards a physical geogra- 
phy of the Alps. 

The work is divided into four principal parts: 
consisting of researches, first, on the Glaciers, 
—secondly, on the Geology,—thirdly, on the 
Meteorology,—and fourthly, on the Botanical 
Geography, of the Alps. Each of these parts 
‘is again subdivided into chapters, in which the 
detailed subjects belonging to each department 
are severally treated of. To many, the most 
interesting part of the volume will be that in 
which the authors speak of those masses of ice 
and snow which everywhere accumulate on the 
summits and in the valleys of high mountain 
chains, but which especially characterize the 
physiognomy of the central Alps. These gla- 
ciers, as they have been called, are powerful | 
agents not only in the influence which they 
exert on the temperature of the surrounding 
atmosphere, but also in their effects on the 
strata on which they lie. Two points in the 
phenomena which they present have been 
studied with great interest,—their structure or 
composition, and their movements. From their 
origin we should expect that they would present 
very different appearances in different parts of 
their structure. Above, in the winter, they are 
principally composed of loose snow; but as this 
snow melts, and the water is again frozen on 
reaching the lower parts of the glacier, they 
pas the appearance of ice. This ice reaches 

rom the mountain sides down into the valleys, 
—and there, according to Prof. J. Forbes, 





takes the character of “a river of ice’’:—not a 


cause of the motion has been long a problem of 
interest amongst philosophers. Some think, they 
are pushed down from above by the weight of 
the superincumbent snow,—others, that the ex- 
pansion of the water in freezing moves them,— 
Prof. J. Forbes believes the ice to be in a semi- 
fluid condition, and obedient to the laws of gra- 
vity regulating such bodies,—whilst the authors 
under review regard the phenomenon as due to 
the movement of the granules of ice which they 
have shown to constitute the main bulk of the 
glacier. In the chapters devoted to the consi- 
deration of these interesting matters, a full ac- 
count of the observations and views of other 


‘writers is given; and we must refer our readers 


to the work for the details by which alone they 
can judge of the correctness of the theory of 
the Messrs. Schlagentweit as compared ‘ with 
those of other observers. 

In the department devoted to the Geology of 
the Alps, the authors give measurements of the 
heights of the various groups of Alpine moun- 
tains,—an account of the direction, extent, and 
character of the valleys,—the result of inquiries 
into the origin and temperature of the springs, 
—and researches on the changes undergone by 
the surface of the rocks through erosion and the 
action of the weather. The series of observa- 
tions on the temperature of the springs are 
interesting,—especially in connexion with the 
subsequent remarks of the authors on the plants 
and animals of these mountains. The existence 
of certain plants, and in consequence of animals, 
does not appear to depend so much on external 
temperature, or the heat of the atmosphere, as 
on the temperature of the earth. Great changes 
of atmospheric temperature are consistent with 
a very uniform terrestrial temperature; and the 
influence of the latter on both vegetable and 
animal life seems to be greater than is usually 
apprehended. Some of the anomalies of the 
fossil Flora and Fauna of our own islands, and 
of even more northern regions, may be explained 
by reference to this fact. The influence that 
large masses of rock possess in maintaining the 
temperature of a given district, is very evident 
in some of the tables given in this part of the 
work. Thus, we find that the springs have a 
temperature of 6* Cent. at 3,000 feet above the 
level of the sea where the mountains are from 
4,000 to 5,000 feet in height,—but where the 
mountains are 10,000 feet high, there we find 
the temperature of 6° Cent. as high as 5,000 
feet. The rule, however, is, that as we ascend, 
the temperature of the earth, as indicated by 
the springs, decreases; but the exception to 
this rule, above stated, will explain the irregu- 
larities of the snow line that are so often met 
with in mountains,—as well as numerous facts 
which occur with regard to the natural growth 
and culture of plants. 

The Meteorological part of the work consists of 
a series of observations on the annual, monthly, 
and daily temperature of the atmosphere at 
various heights, — also on the pressure, the 
prevailing winds, the moisture, and the com- 
position of the atmosphere. On the latter 
subject the authors repeated the experiments 
of previous chemists,—more especially of De 
Saussure; and, with increased facilities for ob- 
servation, confirmed the correctness of the 
conclusions of that great philosopher. They 
found the proportions of oxygen and nitrogen 
at all heights constant ; and that carbonic acid 
increased in quantity in proportion to the eleva- 
tion at which the atmosphere was examined,— 


mere picture of a river, but an actual flowing | and this up to the height of 10,300 feet above 


ice torrent. 
known fact; and that they sometimes flow down 
even to the cultivated and inhabited districts of 
the valleys, has been matter of terrible expe- 


rience to those who have suffered thereby. The 


That the glaciers move, is a well-| the level of the sea. 


The fourth section of the work is devoted to 
the distribution of the vegetable kingdom on 
the sides of the mountains. Although a great 
quantity of information already existed on the 





distribution of the Alpine Flora, much room 
remained for special observations. Nor can the 
Messrs. Schlagentweit be said to have exhausted 
this field of inquiry; as it must necessarily take 
up a long period of time to observe only com, 
mon plants at the various heights at which 
occur on the Alps,—and to complete such a 
work many more labourers must yet go inty 
the field. But here, as in every other art of 
the work before us, we find something added tp 
our previous knowledge. The abundant gr 
decline and extreme limits of a great number 
of plants, as they occur on the northern, central, 
or southern Alps, are noted. These facts ate 
tabulated with the results of inquiry on atmo. 
spheric temperature,—but apparently not iz 
connexion with the temperature of the earth, 
That something more than the warmth of the 
atmosphere influences the growth of plants Wilf 
be found, however, on comparing the Various 
limits at which wheat ceases to ripen. Thus, 
the greatest height at which it is found in the 
Northern Alps is 3,700 feet, and the ave 
temperature is 5°1° Cent.; whilst in the Central 
Alps it ascends to 5,100 feet, and the average 
warmth is only 2:7° Cent.,—and in the Southem 
Alps it is found at 6,000 feet, with a still lower 
temperature, 22° Cent. The tables given in 
this part of the work will facilitate greatly the 
study of the Alpine vegetation, and afford 
materials for solving many interesting problems 
with regard to the distribution of plants. In 
this section of the work there is a series of ob 
servations on the influence of height on the 
thickness of the annual rings of wood in trees, 
and on their general growth. Several species 
of the genus Pinus and other plants were exa- 
mined. The results in all cases are curious and 
worth attention. As examples, we may state 
that the larch (Pinus Larix) produces the 
greatest amount of wood in a given time ata 
height of 3,850 feet,—whilst the Norway spruce 
(Pinus Abies) attains its greatest perfection at 
a height of 4,790 feet,—but the Cembra pine 
(Pinus Cembra) does not reach the point of 
greatest developement till it rises to a height 
of 6,020 feet. 

We have given only a hasty glance at this 
valuable work. For the future, it must be the 
guide-book of all those who would investigate 
the physical geography of the Alps. Though 
not a popular book, it is written in a plain and 
agreeable style; and we should not be sur 

rised—extensive as it is—to learn that a trans- 
ation had obtained a remunerative sale. It is 
illustrated with a large number of woodcuts 
and coloured engravings, which add much to 
the interest and instruction of the text. 





Lavengro: the Scholar—the Gypsy—the Priest. 
By George Borrow. 
[Second Notice.] 

In recurring to these volumes for a second se 
lection of extracts, we are even more forcibly 
struck than before with the extremely unvera- 
cious style in which the adventures are recounted, 
—as if the author were altogether careless of 
their being believed. This is a serious defect, 
even in a work of fiction. Another thing which 
forces itself on our attention is, the vividness 
exhibited in the painting of all external scenes 
coupled with the poverty of anything like re- 
flection : or, to speak with the Germans, MI. 
Borrow’s great objective tendency and the 
sence of any subjective tendency. The outet, 
not the inner, world is his domain. A 
adventurous life throwing him among the 
strangest people and the strangest mrt | 
pears to have drawn from him no results in 
shape of wisdom. He has consorted with vag 
bonds,—but has learnt little from them save 
their slang. He has missed ‘all the philosophy 
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Fach such companionship yields to an ob- 


servant mind.—This book, as we have hinted, 
reads like a mere novel. 

If this weakness, however, takes from the 
work its gravity and value, it does not rob the 
descriptions of their charm. Here is a sample. 
The hero has just left London, careless of whither 
Mounting a coach, he throws himself 


he goes. 
on chance.— , ad 
« 4 young moon gave a feeble light, partially illu- 
mizating a line of road which, appearing by no means 
jateresting, I the less regretted having paid my money 
for the privilege of being hurried along it in the fly- 
ing vehicle. We frequently changed horses ; and at 
igst my friend the coachman was replaced by another, 
the very image of himself—hawk nose, red face, with 
uaow-rimmed hat and fashionable benjamin. After 
he had driven about fifty yards, the new coachman 
fell to whipping one of the horses,—‘ D . . . this near- 
jund wheeler,’ said he, ‘the brute has got a corn.’ 
‘Whipping him won"t cure him of his corn,’ said I. 
_‘Who told you to speak,’ said the driver, with an 
cath; ‘mind your own business; “tisn’t from the like 
of you I am to learn to drive ’orses.’"—Presently I 
fell into a broken kind of slumber. In an hour or 
two I was aroused by a rough voice—‘ Got to 
-young man; get down if you please.’ TI opened my 
eves_there was a dim and indistinct light, like that 
which precedes dawn; the coach was standing still 
in something like w street; just below me stood the 
quard.—'Do you mean to get down,’ said he, ‘ or 
wil you keep us here till morning ? other fares want 
to get up.'—Scarcely knowing what I did, I took 
ny bundle and stick and descended, whilst two 
people mounted.‘ All right, John,’ said the guard 
to the coachman, springing up behind ; whereupon 
of whisked the coach, one or two individuals who 
were standing by disappeared, and I was left alone. 
After standing still a minute or two, considering what 
Ishould do, 1 moved down what appeared to be the 
street of a small straggling town ; presently I passed 
by a church, which rose indistinctly on my right 
hand; anon there was the rustling of foliage and the 
rushing of waters. I reached a bridge, beneath which 
asmall stream was running in the direction of the 
south, I stopped and leaned over the parapet, for 
Ihave always loved to look upon streams, especially 
atthe still hours. * What stream is this, I wonder 2’ 
aid I,as I looked down from the parapet into .the 
water, which whirled and gurgled below. Leaving 
the bridge, I ascended a gentle acclivity, and pre- 
satly reached what appeared to be a tract of moory 
undulating ground. It was now tolerably light, but 
there was a mist or haze abroad which prevented my 
seing objects with much precision. I felt chill in 
the damp air of the early morn, and walked rapidly 
forward. In about half an hour I arrived where the 
nad divided into two, at an angle or tongue of dark 
geensward. ‘To the right orthe left ?’ said I, and 
forthwith took, without knowing why, the left-hand 
wad, along which I proceeded about a hundred yards, 
vhen, in the midst of the tongue of sward formed by 
the two roads, collaterally with myself, I perceived 
vhat I at first conceived to be a small grove of 
blighted trunks of oaks, barked and grey. I stood 
ill fora moment, and then, turning off the road, 
aivanced slowly towards it over the sward; as I drew 
dearer, I perceived that the objects which had at- 
‘meted my curiosity, and which formed a kind of 
ticle, were not trees, but immense upright stones. 
Athrill pervaded my system; just before me were 
two, the mightiest of the whole, tall as the stems of 
proud oaks, supporting on their tops a huge trans- 
vewe stone, and forming a wonderful doorway. I 
ew now where I was, and, laying down my stick 
ad bundle, and taking off my hat, I advanced slowly, 
aud cast myself—it was folly, perhaps, but I could 
uot help what I did—ceast myself, with my face on 
edewy earth, in the middle of the portal of giants, 
th the transverse stone. The spirit of Stone- 
enge Was strong upon me! And after I had re- 
tained with my face on the ground for some time, I 
‘ose, placed my hat on my head, and, taking up my 
atick and bundle, wandered round the wondrous 
crcle, examining each individual stone, from the 
Meatest to the least ; and then, entering by the great 
t, seated myself upon an immense broad stone, 
ie side of which was supported by several small 





ones, and the other slanted upon the earth; and 
there, in deep meditation, I sat for an hour or two, 
till the sun shone in my face above the tall stones 
of the eastern side. And as [I still sat there, I heard 
the noise of bells, and presently a large number of 
sheep came browzing past the circle of stones; two 
or three entered, and grazed upon what they could 
find, and soon a man also entered the circle at the 
northern side.” 

All this is picturesque— yet has an air of 
reality. We cannot say the same of the writer’s 
London experiences, especially in literature,— 
they have not the characters either of amuse- 
ment or of truth. Here, however, is a good 
remark—by which authors may profit.— 

“Of all my occupations at this period I am free 
to confess I liked that of compiling the ‘ Newgate 
Lives and Trials’ the best; that is, after I had sur- 
mounted a kind of prejudice which I originally en- 
tertained. The trials were entertaining enough; but 
the lives—how full were they of wild and racy ad- 
ventures, and in what racy, genuine language were 
they told. What struck me most with respect to 
these lives was the art which the writers, whoever 
they were, possessed of telling a plain story. It is 
no easy matter to tell a story plainly and distinctly 
by mouth; but to tell one on paper is difficult indeed, 
so many snares lie in the way. People are afraid 
to put down what is common on paper ; they seek to 
embellish their narratives, as they think, by philo- 
sophic speculations and reflections; they are anxious 
to shine, and people who are anxious to shine can 
never tell a plain story. ‘So I went with them toa 
music booth, where they made me almost drunk with 
gin, and began to talk their flash language, which I 
did not understand,’ says, or is made to say, Henry 
Simms, executed at Tyburn some seventy years 
before the time of which Iam speaking. I have 
always looked upon this sentence as a masterpiece 
of the narrative style, it is so concise and yet so very 
clear.” 

When reduced to the last extremities, the 
hero saw a paper affixed by wafers to the window 
pane of an obscure bookseller’s ae on 
this paper was written—‘“ A Novel or Tale is 
much wanted.” He resolved to write it. 
Eighteenpence was the whole amount of his 
wealth; and, like Fichte on a far more glorious 
occasion, he counted the days for which this 
sum would keep body and soul together, and 
began to write the Life of Joseph Sell, — as 
Fichte began to write his ‘Critique on every 
possible Revelation,’ which was to be his 
introduction to Kant.— 

“This Joseph Sell, dear reader, was a fictitious 
personage who had just come into my head. I had 
never even heard of the name, but just at that 
moment it happened to come into my head; I would 
write an entirely fictitious narrative, called the Life 
and Adventures of Joseph Sell, the great traveller. 
I had better begin at once, thought I; and re- 
moving the bread and the jug, which latter was 
now empty, I seized pen and paper, and forthwith 
essayed to write the life of Joseph Sell, but soon 
discovered that it is much easier to resolve upon 
a thing than to achieve it, or even to commence 
it; for the life of me I did not know how to begin, 
and, after trying in vain to write a line, I thought 
it would be as well to go to bed, and defer my pro- 
jected undertaking till the morrow. So I went to 
bed, but not to sleep. During the greater part of 
the night I lay awake, musing upon the work which 
I had determined to execute. For a long time my 
brain was dry and unproductive; I could form no 
plan which appeared feasible. At length I felt 
within my brain a kindly glow; it was the com- 
mencement of inspiration; in a few minutes I had 
formed my plan; I then began to imagine the scenes 
and the incidents. Scenes and incidents flitted 
before my mind’s eye so plentifully, that I knew not 
how to dispose of them; I was in a regular embar- 
rassment. At length I got out of the difficulty in 
the easiest manner imaginable, namely, by consign- 
ing to the depths of oblivion all the feebler and less 
stimulant scenes and incidents, and retaining the 
better and more impressive ones. Before morning 
| I had sketched the whole work on the tablets of my 








mind, and then resigned myself to sleep in the pleas- 
ing conviction that the most difficult part of my 
undertaking was achieved. Rather late in the morn- 
ing I awoke; for a few minutes I lay still, perfectly 
still; my imagination was considerably sobered ; the 
scenes and situations which had pleased me so much 
over night appeared to me in a far less captivating 
guise that morning. I felt languid and almost hope- 
less—the thought, however, of my situation soon 
roused me—I must make an effort to improve the 
posture of my affairs; there was no time to be lost; 
so I sprang out of bed, breakfasted on bread and 
water, and then sat down doggedly to write the life 
of Joseph Self. It was a great thing to have formed 
my plan, and to have arranged the scenes ii my 
head, as I had done on the preceding night. The 
chief thing requisite at present was the mere mrecha- 
nical act of committing them to paper. This I did 
not find at first so easy as I could wish—I wantad 
mechanical skill; but I persevered, and before even~ 
ing I had written ten pages. I partook of some 
bread and water; and before I went to bed that 
night I had completed fifteen pages of my life of 
Joseph Sell. The next day I resumed my task—I 
found my power of writing considerably increased; 
my pen hurried rapidly over the paper—my brain 
was in a wonderfully teeming state; many scenes and 
visions which I had not thought of before were 
evolved, and, as fast as evolved, written down; they 
seemed to be more pat to my purpose, and more 
natural to my history, than many others which I had 
imagined before, and which I made now give place 
to these newer creations: by about midnight I had 
added thirty fresh pages to my ‘ Life and Adventures 
of Joseph Sell.’ The third day arose—it was dark 
and dreary out of doors, and I passed it drearily 
enough within; my brain appeared to have lost 
much of its former glow, and my pen much of its 
power; I, however, toiled on, but at midnight had 
only added seven pages to my history of Joseph Sell. 
On the fourth day the sun shone brightly—I arose, 
and, having breakfasted as usual, I fell to work. My 
brain was this day wonderfully prolific, and my pen 
never before or since glided so rapidly over the 
paper; towards night I began to feel strangely about 
the back part of my head, and my whole system 
was extraordinarily affected. I likewise occasionall 

saw double—a tempter now seemed to be at ook 
within me. ‘You had better leave off now for a 
short space,” said the tempter, ‘and go out and drink 
a pint of beer; you have still one shilling left—if 
you go on at this rate, you will go mad—go out and 
spend sixpence, you can afford it, more than half 
your work is done.’ I was about to obey the sug- 
gestion of the tempter, when the idea struck me 
that, if I did not complete the work whilst the fit 
was on me, I should never complete it; so I held 
on. I am almost afraid to state how many pages 
I wrote that day of the life of Joseph Sell. From 
this time I proceeded in a somewhat more leisurely 
manner; but, as I drew nearer and nearer to the 
completion of my task, dreadful fears and despon- 
dencies came over me.—It will be too late, thought 
I; by the time I have finished the work, the book- 
seller will have been supplied with a tale or a novel. 
Is it probable that, in a town like this, where talent 
is so abundant—hungry talent too—a bookseller can 
advertise fora tale or a novel, without being sup- 
plied with half a dozen in twenty-four hours? I may 
as well fling down my pen—I am writing to no 
purpose. And these thoughts came over my mind 
so often, that at last, in utter despair, I flung down 
the pen. Whereupon the tempter within me said 
—‘And, now you have flung down the pen, you 
may as well fling yourself out of the window; 
what remains for you to do?’ Why to take it up 
again, thought I to myself, for I did not like the 
latter suggestion at all—and then forthwith I re- 
sumed the pen, and wrote with greater vigour than 
before, from about six o’clock in the evening until I 
could hardly see, when I rested for awhile, when 
the tempter within me again said, or appeared to 
say —‘All you have been writing is stuff, it will 
never doa drug—a mere drug; and methought 
these last tones were uttered in the gruff tones of the 
big publisher. ‘A thing merely to be sneezed at,’ a 
voice like that of Taggart added; and then I seemed 
to hear a sternutation,—as I probably did, for reco- 
vering from a kind of swoon, I found myself shiver- 
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ing with cold. The next day I brought my work to 
a conclusion, But the task of revision still re- 
mained; for an hour or two I shrank from it, and 
remained gazing stupidly at the pile of paper which 
I had written over. I was all but exhausted, and I 
dreaded, on inspecting the sheets, to find them full 
of absurdities which I had paid no regard to in the 
furor of composition. But the task, however trying 
to my nerves, must be got over; at last, in a kind of 
desperation, I entered upon it. It was far from an 
easy one; there were, however, fewer errors and ab- 
surdities than I had anticipated. About twelve o’clock 
at night I had got over the task of revision. ‘To- 
morrow, for the bookseller,’ said I, as my head sank 
on the pillow. ‘Oh me!’” 
The author gets twenty pounds for his novel,— 
and quits London. : 
Mr. Borrow is never thoroughly at his ease 
except when among Gypsies. The gusto with 
which he describes them and their doings is un- 
affected. Their vagabond habits, their strength, 
skill, and broad philosophical views of meum 
and tuum (“ convey, the wise it call’’), their 
knowledge and love of horses, and their strange 
language, are objectsto him of genuine admi- 
ration. As, however, his two former books 
have given us abundance of these things,—we 
cannot highly prize this third version of the 
same. 





Two Lectures, on the Poetry of Pope, and on 
his own Travels in America. By the Right 
Hon. the Ear! of Carlisle. Simpkin & Co. 

Tue Howards, as everybody knows, are among 

the oldest families in England. They have 

married into the royal house. They stand at 

the very head of the peerage. They enjoy a 

score of noble titles. The highest places in the 

Court and Senate are theirs by right of birth. 

They inherit broad estates and baronial castles. 

They command armies, govern colonies, and fill 

embassies as a matter of course.—To find one 

of so privileged a race taking his station as a 

rom teacher in the theatre of a provincial 
echanics’ Institution, and doing his spiriting 

there in a wise, calm, and enlightened manner, 
is afact strongly significant of the extraordinary 
change that has taken place in our day in the 
set of the currents of opinion. Lord Carlisle 
can lay his finger on many names in the family 
pedigree of men, honoured and honourable in 
their day and generation, to whom his late 
proceedings would seem a strange mystery: 
men who held letters and learning in barbaric 
scorn, and deemed it sufficient for chivalry and 

— blood to wield the lance or carry the 

awk with acertain grace. Magna Charta was 
signed with scratches like the marriage register 
of a rural hamlet. The Norman barons were 
far more ignorant than the mechanic of to- 
day,—and now, we have a peer of the realm 
and descendant of one of those barons giving 
popular lectures to a body of such mechanics in 
one of their own institutes. 

The printed reports of the two Lectures deli- 
vered in Leeds have an interest of their own, 
quite apart from the circumstances in which 
they originated. Lord Carlisle is an intense 
admirer of Pope,—and does for his author as 
much as may be possible in the brief space of 
an hour’s address. Tie account of his travels 
in America, and of the impressions made on 
his mind by men, scenery and institutions in 
that country, we have read with great satisfac- 
tion. His point of view was necessarily high ; 
and his mode of observing and recording his 
observation was calm, simple and free from 
any attempt at making scenes and pictures. His 
narrative, therefore, may lack the liveliness of 
Dickens, the extravagance of Marryat, and the 

iquant abuse of Mrs. Trollope,—but it offers 

in their stead the more solid qualities of sobriety 
and truth. It is of great importance that such 





candid observers and liberal interpreters should 
make their conclusions known, as an antidote to 
the spirit of exaggeration or misrepresentation 
which has been abroad, and a cure for the sore 
feeling which, even where these have been 
wholly unpremeditated, has been the result. 

For this reason it is, that we will extract a 
ae or two from Lord Carlisle’s American 
ecture, showing what our author found of good 
and great in America because he was honestly 
in search of it. First, let us hear him on the 
society of Boston.— 

“T look back with fond recollection to its well- 
built streets—the swelling dome of its State-house— 
the pleasant walks on what is termed the Common— 
a park, in fact, of moderate size, in the centre of the 
city, where I made my first acquaintance with the 
bright winter sunsets of America, and the peculiar 
transparent green and opal tints which stripe the 
skies around them—the long wooden causeways 
across the inner harbour, which rather recalled St. 
Petersburgh to my recollection—the newly-erected 
granite obelisk on a neighbouring height, which cer- 
tainly had no affinity with St. Petersburgh, as it was 
to mark the spot, sacred to an American, of the 
battle of Bunker’s Hill—the old elm tree, at the 
suburban university of Cambridge, beneath which 
Washington drew his sword in order to take com- 
mand of the national army—the shaded walks and 
glades of Mount Auburn, the beautiful cemetery of 
Boston, to which none that we yet have can be com- 
pared, but which I trust before long our Chadwicks 
and Paxtons may enable us to imitate, and perhaps 
to excel. These are some of my external recollec- 
tions of Boston; but there are some fonder still, of 
the most refined and animated social intercourse— 
of hospitalities which it seemed impossible to exhaust 
—of friendships which I trust can never be effaced. 
Boston appears to me, certainly, on the whole, the 
American town in which an Englishman of cultivated 
and literary tastes, or of philanthropic pursuits, would 
feel himself most at home. The residence here was 
rendered peculiarly agreeable to me by a friendship 
with one of its inhabitants, which I had previously 
made in England. * * It is quite open for me 
to mention some of those with whom, mainly through 
his introduction, I here became acquainted. There 
was Mr. Justice Story, whose reputation and autho- 
rity as a commentator and expounder of law, stand 
high wherever law is known or honoured, and who 
was what at least is more generally attractive, one of 
the most generous and single-!.earted of men. He 
was an enthusiastic admirer of this country, especially 
of its lawyers; how he would kindle up and flow on 
if he touched upon Lord Hardwicke or Lord Mans- 
field—‘ Sir,’ as an American always begins, ‘on the 
prairies of Illinois this day Lord Mansfield admin- 
isters the law of commerce.’ He had also a very 


| exalted opinion of the judgments of Lord Stowell, 


which his own studies and practice had led him 
thoroughly to appreciate; and I may permit myself 
to say that he had formed a high estimate of the 
judicial powers of Lord Cottenham. I must admit 
one thing, when he was in the room few others could 
get in a word; but it was impossible to resent this, 
for he talked evidently not to bear down others, but 
because he could not help it. Then there was Dr. 
Channing. I could not hear him preach, as his 
physical powers were nearly exhausted ; but on one 
or two occasions I was admitted to his house. You 
found a fragile frame, and a dry manner, but you 
soon felt that you were in a presence in which nothing 
that was impure, base, or selfish could breathe at ease. 
There was the painter, Alston, a man of real genius, 
who suffices to prove that the domain of the fine arts, 
though certainly not hitherto the most congenial to 
the American soil, may be successfully brought, to 
use their current phrase, into annexation with it. 
These, alas! have since my visit, all been taken 
away. In the more immediate department of letters 
there are happily several who yet remain—Mr. Ban- 
croft, the able and accomplished historian of his own 
country—Mr. Ticknor, who has displayed the re- 
sources of a well-stored and accomplished mind in 
his recent work on the literature of Spain—Mr. 
Longfellow, with whose feeling and graceful poetry 
many must be acquainted—Mr. Emerson, who has 
been heard and admired in thiscountry—and I crown 





my list with Mr. Prescott, the historiz . 
and Isabella, of Mexico and of o pet 
to whom, during the visit he paid to England 
past summer, I had the satisfaction of atk 
how all that was most eminent in thi 
firmed the high estimate I had myself 
head, and the higher one of his heart,” 

Instead of the rudeness of which : 
so many of the accounts of our ecbanine 
travellers, Lord Carlisle speaks of the = 
politeness and civility of the American “ 
instead of the boasting and arrogance of wy 
the former tell, he quotes on his own knoy 
ledge such facts as the following. —He ‘ 
standing in the State House of Philadel is 
looking at the portrait of Penn and the stay 
of Washington. “While I was there,” , 
says,” a sailor, from the State of Maine, with 
very frank and jaunty air, burst into the 
and, in a glow of ardent patriotism, inguin 
‘Is this the room in which the Declaration y 
Independence was signed?’ When he foypj 
that was an Englishman, he seemed, with real 
good breeding, to be afraid that he had 
on my feelings,—and told me that in 18]4 oy 
flag had waved over the two greatest Capital 
in the world, Washington and Paris.” 

Lord Carlisle can see, too, a certain tryin 
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the life of those Western States which 
nished the dark background to so many dashing 
sketches.— 


“T am aware that it is not the received opinim 
but there is something both in the outward asp 
of this region and the general state of society a 
companying it, which to me seemed eminent) 
poetical. What can be more striking or stirring, 
despite the occasional rudeness of the forms, tha 
all this enterprise, energy, and life welling up intk 
desert! At the towns of Syracuse, of Aubum, ani 
of Rochester, I experienced the sort of feeling whieh 
takes away one’s breath; the process seemed actually 
going on before one’s eyes, and one hardly know 
whether to think it as grand as the Iliad, or as quaint 
as a harlequin farce. I will quote the words I we 
down at the time:—‘ The moment is not come fr 
me yet, if it ever should come, to make me fed 
myself warranted in forming speculations upon fr 
results, upon guarantees for future endurance ani 
stability : all that I can now do is to look and 
marvel at what is before my eyes. I do not thiak 
I am deficient in relish for antiquity and association; 
I know that I am English, not in a pig-headed 
adhesion to everything there, but in heart to its lat 
throb. Yet I cannot be unmoved or callous toth 
soarings of Young America, in such legitimate aul 
laudable directions too; and I feel that it is alrealy 
not the least bright, and may be the most endura; 
title of my country to the homage of mankind, the 
she has produced such a people.’ ” 


Our author's visit to country houses are d 
briefly told. Here are two, in a few lines— 

“On my going back I paid two visits at county 
houses; one to an old gentleman, Mr. Wadsworti, 
most distinguished in appearance, manner a# 
understanding, who had settled where I found hia 
fifty years before, when he had not a whit 
neighbour within thirty miles, or a flour-mi 
within fifty; he lived entirely surrounded by Indian, 
who have now disappeared. On some occasi, 
there had been a review of a corps of militia 4 
neighbouring Indian chief had been present, and "8 
observed to be very dejected; Mr. Wadsworth wet 
up to him, and offered refreshment, which 
usually very acceptable, but he declined it. Upe 
being pressed to say what was the matter, he 
with a deep sigh, pointing to the east, ‘ You area 
rising sun’—then to the west, ‘ We are the setting 
The face of the country is now, indeed, changed; 4 
small flourishing town, the capital of the cou} 
stretches from the gate; and the house overio! 
one of the richest and best cultivated tracts # 
America, the valley of the Gennessee. fant] 
that quotations of the price of Gennessee whe 
are familiar to the frequenters of our corn 
My host was one of the comparatively few pers 
in the United States who have tenants under 


nobleman, 
Americanl 
that, on an 
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. . them I found three Y orkshire- 
farms; “own neighbourhood, one of whom 
me what he called the gainest | - = 
: recognized as a genuine Yorkshire 
house, __ me that his landlord was the first 
nobleman in the country, which is clearly not an 
ericanism. While on this topic I may mention 
- on another occasion, I was taken to drink tea 
po mer house in New England. We had been 
spied most hospitably, when the farmer took 
the friend who had brought me aside, and asked 
what of England Lord Morpeth came from. 
‘From Yorkshire, I believe,’ said my friend. ‘ Well, 
I should not have thought that from his manner of 
talking,’ was the reply. My other visit was to Mr. 
Van Buren, who had been the last President of the 
United States, and who, I suspect, shrewdly reckoned 
on being the next, It seemed, indeed, at that time 
to be the general expectation among his own, the 
democratic, or asthey were then common! y called, the 
Locofoco party. He was atthat time living on his farm 
of Kirderhook; the house was modest and extremely 
yell ordered, and nothing could exceed the courtesy 
fullness of his conversation. He abounded in 
anecdotes of all the public men of his country. In 
his dining-room were pictures of Jefferson and 
General Jackson, the great objects of his political 
wotion.” 
= is just a glimpse of Mount Vernon.— 
“The last day of my abode at Washington was 
spent becomingly at Mount Vernon, the residence, 
and now the grave of Washington. It is well placed 
on a wooded hill above the noble Potomac, here a 
nile and a half broad. The tomb is a sad affair for 
guch aman; it has an inscription upon it denoting 
that it was erected by John Strutters, marble mason! 
It is placed under a glaring red building, something 
between a coach-house and a cage; the Senate once 
the consent of the family to have it removed 
to the Capitol, when a bricklayer, a labourer and a 
cart arrived to take it off one morning, at which 
their indignation naturally rose. There are few 
things remarkable in the house, except the key of 
the Bastille, sent by General Lafayette to General 
Washington, and a sword sent to him by Frederick 
the Great, with this address, ‘From the Oldest 
General of the Age to the Best.’” 
Lord Carlisle spent much time at Wash- 
ington; and he does not appear to have been 
disgusted, like Mr. Dickens, with the House of 
Representatives. He thinks they may be com- 
= with our own legislators.— The palpable 
istinction between them and our House of Com- 
nons I should say to be this, we are more noisy, 
they are more disorderly.” This fairness and 
moderation prevail throughout Lord Carlisle’s 
lecture. Only on the subject of slavery does he 
become warm :—and the most ardent lover of 
fair play amongst us would not have him other- 
wise-—Lord Carlisle’s observations lay no claim 
tobe far-reaching or profound. They expose 
the views of an accomplished and intelligent 
traveller in search of truth, and not insisting on 
ving it served up to him in vessels of another 
make than what the country yields. He does 
tot mistake manners for morals, nor erect the 
weidental into the essential. His friendly and 
familiar report of the great American people to 
the people at home will do more good on both 
‘ides than an essay far more ambitious and 
profound might. 
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TO ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING ON HER 
LATER SONNETS. 
I know not if the cycle of strange years 
Will ever bring thy human face to me, 
Sister !—I say this, not as of thy peers, 
But like as those who their own grief can see 
In the large mirror of another’s tears. 


Comforter! many a time thy soul’s white feet 
Stole on the silent darkness where I lay 
With voice of distant singing—solemn sweet— 
“ Be of good cheer, I, too, have trod that way ;” 
And I rose up and walked in strength complete. 


Oft, as amidst the furnace of fierce woe 
My own will lit I writhing stood, yet calm, 
I saw thee moving near me, meek and slow, 
Speaking not,—but still chaunting the same psalm, 
“God's love suffices when all world-loves go.” 


Year after year have I, in passion strong, 

Clung to thy garments when my soul was faint,— 
Touching thee, all unseen amid the throng; 

But now, thou risest to joy’s heaven—my saint ! 
And I look up—and cannot hear thy song, 


—Or hearing, understand not ; save as those 
Who from without list to the bridegroom-strains 
They might have sung—but that the dull gates 


close,— 
And so they smile a blessing through their pains, 
Then, turning, lie and sleep among the snows. 


So, go thou in, saint—sister—comforter ! 

Of this, thy house of joy, heaven keep the doors ! 
And sometimes through the music and the stir 

Set thy lamp shining from the upper floors, 
That we without may say—“ Bless God and her !” 





MRS. SHELLEY. 

AFTER having some years since disappeared from 
the world of literary occupation, the daughter of 
Godwin and Mary Wolstonecraft, the relict of the 
poet of ‘ Adonais,’ died the other day,—we believe, 
in her fifty-fourth year. Her health had been long 
on the decline. 

If it be agreed that the life of the author of 
‘The Revolt of Islam’ cannot as yet be fully 
written, it follows that the same reserve should be 
maintained with regard to the early days of her to 
whom the exquisite dedication of that Poem is 
addressed. In those verses enough is put on record 
to excuse any meaner hand from meddling with the 
subject—and to tell of her youth and marriage all 
that need be told.— 


Thou, Friend, whose presence on my wintry heart 
Fell, like bright Spring upon some herbless plain, 
How beautiful and calm and free thou wert 
In thy young wisdom, when the mortal chain 
Of Custom thou didst burst and rend in twain, 
And walked as free as light the clouds among 
Which many an envious slave then breathed in vain 
From his dim dungeon, and my spirit sprung 
To meet thee from the woes which had begirt it long. 
* * * x 


And what art thou? I know, but dare not speak ; 
Time may interpret to his silent years, 
Yet in the paleness of thy thoughtful cheek, 
And in the light thine ample forehead wears, 
And in thy sweetest smiles, and in thy tears, 
And in thy gentle speech, a prophecy 
Is whispered, to subdue my fondest fears ; 
And through thine eyes, even in thy soul I see 
A lamp of vestal fire burning internally. 


They say that thou wert lovely from thy birth, 
Of glorious parents thou aspiring Child, 
I wonder not,—for One then left this earth 





Whose life was like a setting planet mild, 

Which clothed thee in the radiance undefiled 
Of its departing glory: still her fame 

Shines on thee through the tempests dark and wild 
Which shake these latter days; and thou canst claim 
The shelter, from thy Sire, of an immortal name. 


Those who know—as all must that read them— 
that these beautiful stanzas were the utterances of 
a real affection and the confidences of a real com- 
panionship, will readily understand to what heights 
the genius of a young and gifted woman could be 
winged and nerved by the persuasions of such a 
spiritas Shelley’s and under the influences of foreign 
travel. Herfirst work—written during her residence 
abroad, and the only one, we believe, referable to 
the period of her married life-—was ‘Frank- 
enstein ;’ which scared and startled the world by its 
preternatural power, promising further inspira- 
tions of a wild originality unknown in English 
fiction. Measured against that romance, the most 
breathless terrors of Mrs. Radcliffe, or of the 
more goarsely horrible Maturin, are tame and 
real. That Mrs. Shelley would never equal her 
first effort in poetical fiction, might have been 
foreseen at the moment of the tragedy of her hus- 
band’s frightful death :—one of those visitations the 
traces of which are never to be effaced, and which 
bereaved the survivor of guidance, companionship, 
incitement to emulation for ever.—In spite of 
such a death-blow, nevertheless, the widow of 
Shelley, being left with the care of her two 
very young children, during many years devoted 
herself to literary labour ; producing, at intervals, 
‘Valperga,’ “The Last Man,’ ‘ Lodore,’ and another 
novel or two,—biographies of foreign artists and 
men of letters (for the Cabinet Cyclopedia),— 
editing and arranging the poems and posthumous 
fragments of her husband,—and lastly, giving to 
the world her Italian and German Journals,—of 
which the Italian part is as charming as the Ger- 
man portion is unsatisfactory. All Mrs. Shelley’s 
writings have a singular elegance of tone,—but all 
of them a pervading melancholy. Her tales of 
the world we live in are unreal in the excess 
of their sadness ;—while in her more romantic 
creations (such as ‘The Last Man’), with all their 
beauty, there is blended a certain languor which 
becomes oppressive. Hence, most of her works of 
imagination are unfairly neglected,—the last-men- 
tioned romance especially. Whether, however, such 
neglect shall be reversed on a future day or not, her 
‘Frankenstein’ will always keep for her a peculiar 
place among the gifted women of England. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

As the season advances towards the Ist of May, 
the Palace of Industry in Hyde Park becomes 
every day the centre of an attraction wider and 
more deeply felt. The press has long been agi- 
tated with the vast experiment,—and people and 
parliament are now almost equally absorbed. It 
is likely not only to prove the event of the year, 
but to overshadow every other event than itself. 
The anxiety of the public to obtain a glimpse of 
the preparations going on may be witnessed any 
morning in the environs of the edifice. No show 
within the memory of man has drawn such crowds 
to the banks of the Serpentine. On Sunday the 
Park has all the appearance of a great metro- 
politan fair. The arrangements, so far as they 
depend on the Executive Committee, keep pace 
with the public impatience. The prices of ad- 
mission have now been settled—at least pre- 
liminarily—as follows. Season tickets, for gentle- 
men at 3/. 3s., for ladies at 2/. 2s., each, will en- 
title the holder to admission at all times when the 
Exhibition is open to the public; but they will 
not be transferable. The first day, Thursday, 
these season tickets will alone be admitted. The 
second and third days the rate of admission will 
be 1/. each person ; the fourth day, Monday, May 
5th, the rate will be reduced to 5s.,—at which it 
will continue until the twenty-second day of exhi- 
bition, that is, to Monday, May 26th, when it will 
fall to 1s. From this last-named date, the per- 
manent rates for the season, according to the 
present announcements, will be :—1s. for Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday in each week, 
—for Friday 2s. 6d.,—for Saturday 5s. The Com- 
missioners, it may be as well to add, reserve to 
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themselves the right to raise the prices of season 
tickets as soon as the first issue shall have been 
disposed of,—and generally to make such changes 
in the tariff now published as the interests of the 
service may seem to demand.—The prices appear 
to us to be carefully arranged with a view to meet 
the conditions under which many of our visitors 
will beable to arrive andremain in London :—more 
especially as regards the great holiday time in the 
north of England. It remains now with the rail- 
way companies—the North-Western, North Mid- 
land and Great Northern—to make their arrange- 
ments in concert with the Executive Committee 
for conveying at a cheap rate the thousands who 
in every great town, from Liverpool to Hull, from 
Darlington to Manchester, are preparing for the 
journey. We hear it asserted that some of the rail- 
way directors, anxious to make their harvest out of 
the popular enthusiasm, object to start cheap trains 
until July,—thus passing over Whit-week. We 
trust that no railway board will be so short-sighted 
as to adopt the policy of high rates at such a time, 
under the impression that these would fill their 
coffers much faster. That high charges would yield 
more money than low, we consider doubtful. Thou- 
sands will of course come to London at any price, 
—but there are still more thousands to whom a 
high fare would be a prohibition. Nor would any 
company be acting wisely for its own interests in 
calling up under such circumstances an expression 
of public anger and distrust.—We may mention 
in connexion with this subject of the working-class 
visitors, that the ‘ Artisans’ Home,’ to which we 
have more than once alluded, is situated, not at 
Brompton, but at Vauxhall.—With reference to 
the arrangements within the Palace of Glass,—we 
may remind workers in ornamental and decorative 
Art that now is the time for making their applica- 
tions to the Executive Committee. A compart- 
ment of ceiling, 24 feet square, will be set apart 
for each contributor or firm for decoration: and 
pannels of 8 feet by 16, suitable for the exhibition 
of paper-hangings, new designs in stucco, foun- 
‘tains, painted glass, and every other kind of orna- 
ment applied to public or domestic purposes.— 
With respect to the general contents of the building, 
the Commission has found itself unable to re-open 
the question of space. Those who are excluded 
have only themselves to blame. The notice origi- 
nally given was more than ample, and the press 
repeated for months with its thousand voices the 
friendly warning to speak and to prepare in time. 

The members of the Archeological Institute 
have lost no time in proceeding to the election of 
a President,—and do not seem to have thought it 
worth their while to make the important vacancy 
which had occurred in their body the occasion for 
laying the basis of a reconciliation with the rival 
institution. The new President, so hurriedly in- 
stalled, is Lord Talbot de Malahide. 

The Stowe MSS., including the unpublished 
Diaries and Correspondence of George Grenville, 
have been bought by Mr. Murray, of Albemarle 
Street,—not from Lord Ashburnham, but from 
the trustees of the Duke of Buckingham. The 
Ashburnham MSS. included the Astle, Irish, and 
other collections; while the MSS. bought by Mr. 
Murray include the family correspondence, the 
diaries, and other papers of importance from 1742 
to 1800. The Grenville Diary reveals, it is said, 
the secret movements of Lord Bute’s administra- 
tion,—the private histories of Wilkes and Lord 
Chatham,—and the features of the early madness 
of George IIT. ; while the Correspondence exhibits 
Wilkes, we are told, in a new light,—and reveals 
(what.the Stowe Papers were expected to reveal) 
something of moment about Junius.—The corre- 
spondence will form, it is thought, about four 
volumes, and will be ready to appear among our 
next winter’s novelties. 

Some ingenious gentleman, who assumes the 
signature of ‘‘Gerodir,” has employed the first day 
of 1851 in writing a letter to Lord John Russell 
on an entirely new scheme for raising a national 
revenue without the imposition of taxes! Now 
this is a project quite out of the common line of 
financial eccentricities. The public are pretty well 
accustomed to hear of projects for transmuting and 
condensing taxes, but a plan for raising revenue 





without any taxes at all is a decided novelty. But 


“‘Gerodir” seems to be quite serious in his propo- 
sitions:—the pamphlet is too soberly written to 
suggest the remotest suspicion that its author in- 
tends it fora joke. Expressed in few words, “‘ Ge- 
rodir’s” proposition is, that the Government should 
take all the Life and Fire Insurance business of the 
empire into its own hands, prohibiting all compe- 
tition,—make as much profit as possible out of the 
monopoly,—and live upon that profit. He would, 
of course, buy up, at an equitable valuation, all 
established offices, and take over all existing poli- 
cies; and when that had been done, ‘‘ Gerodir,” 
with the true temperament of a projector, con- 
ceives that nothing would be more easy or infallible 
than his insurance specific. We cannot flatter 
him by saying that he is likely to make many con- 
verts. His scheme violates the fundamental prin- 
ciple of all modern societies, by converting the 
Government into a trading corporation. + Nothing 
is so certain as that governments cannot become 
useful traders; and we should be inclined to add, 
with reference to the particular kind of trading 
suggested by ‘‘Gerodir,” that nothing is so certain 
as that a government monopoly insurance office 
would be, at present, one of the greatest nuisances 
that could be set up. The science and practice of 
life assurance—rapid as have been the advances of 
the last thirty years—is still very imperfect even 
in this country, where it is certainly better under- 
stood than in any other part of the world. The 
competition arising out of a perfectly free trade in 
the business of insurance is leading every day to 
the introduction of new applications and new ex- 
tensions of the doctrines of chance; and if gentle- 
men of the persuasion of ‘‘ Gerodir” will have the 
forbearance to léave things to themselves, the pro- 
bability seems to be that in a short period our sys- 
tem of assurance, in its perfection, ramifications 
and results, will become one of the most marked 
and valuable characteristics of our country. A 
government monopoly—even if such a thing were 
practically feasible, which it is not—would at once 
put a stop to all improvement, and introduce every 
description of abuse. We by no means say that 
the present state of the law, with reference either 
to insurance companies or to insurance contracts, is 
what it ought to be; but between the reasonable 
amendment of the law and the scheme of ‘‘ Gero- 
dir” there is as great a difference as between com- 
mon sense and the wildest paradox. 

We may mention as interesting toa certain class 
of our readers, that the Amphitrite has sailed to 
relieve the Plover at Behring’s Straits. 

Mr. Macready’s Readings in aid of the debt in- 
curred in the purchase of Shakspeare’s House for 
the country will take place at Cambridge on Mon- 
day and at Oxford on Tuesday next. We trust 
that his efforts in the cause may be taken up at 
both Universities ina warm spirit,—and that the 
proceeds will so sensibly reduce the debt, that the 
house may be clear of incumbrances by the time 
that our American brethren and our Continental 
friends are amongst us in May next. 

The American papers report the death, at New 
York, of the renowned naturalist John James 
Audubon. The ornithological wanderings of this 
enthusiastic inquirer and the magnificent work 
which records them have made his name and 
labours too familiar to demand any detailed notice 
here. Born to competence, his spirit of adventure, 
in its peculiar form, led him voluntarily to endure 
twenty years of peril and exposure and privation, 
searching pathless forests and exploring the course 
of rarely visited streams in quest of some new 
page to his great work on American birds. An 
anecdote is given in the New York Herald highly ex- 
pressive of the extent of his labours and journeyings 
in this cause, the passion which sustained, and the 
perseverance with which he pursued them, It is 
said, that he saw over one of the northern lakes a 
large bird, far beyond his reach,—that he was ten 
years in finding another of the same description,— 
and that he found it three thousand miles from the 
spot where his first sight of the species was caught. 
—Mr. Audubon had reached his seventy-sixth year. 

From Cologne, it is stated that death has re- 
moved in one day two of the great medical cele- 





Professor of Midwifery at the University of H.; 

: y of Hei 
berg, and author of many important works, 
Conrad Martin Langenbeck, Professor of yt 
and Surgery at the University of Gittinges, 
the donor to that town of two large edifices, on, 
for a Hospital of Clinical Surgery, the other fig 
Theatre of Anatomy. . 

During the last week, the Journal deg 
has quoted from a private letter from Rome Of the 
31st of January ult., a narrative of one of the Most 
extraordinary incidents that we remember to haye 
met with at any time, even in the di 
annals of Italian incapacity and misgove 
It appears, that about eight o’clock on the eye; 
of the 25th of January last, the ter P 
inhabitants of the roe of F orlini-Popdi awe 
of about 4,000 inhabitants, and within less tha 
three miles of the considerable city of Forli, tg 
which in some measure it forms a suburb—werp 
assembled in the theatre to witness the perfor. 
ance of ‘The Death of Cesar.’ The first act of 
the play was over, and the curtain had fallen, whe, 
it was again suddenly raised, and discovered to ths 
audience not the artistes of the theatre, but a pick 
company of brigands of the band of Pessatore! 
These ruffians were plentifully supplied with cx. 
bines and pistols, and were not slow in reducj 
the audience to inactivity by threatening to fire 
on the first person who attempted any resistance, 
In a few moments all the avenues to the theatre 
were seized by another and more numerous detach. 
ment of the gang, and every person in the buildi 
was placed entirely at the mercy of the invader, 
When the agitation had a little subsided, and the 
captain of the band had still further completed his 
command over the town, he politely advanced to 
the front of the stage, and said, ‘ Ladies and gen. 
tlemen, you will perfectly understand by this time 
that we are your masters. Behold, here are the keys 
of your city (producing the keys) ; any resistane 
on your part can only compel us to go to extremities 
which, if you please, you may avert. Understand, 
then, what you have to do. I shall proceed 
pronounce the names of several among you; and 
on the instant that I pronounce the name of any 
of this audience, I expect that particular person 
to step at once out of his seat, and hasten to his 
house with one of my friends, who will assist him 
to convey here all the money he has in his posses 
sion, without leaving behind a single papetto.” 
The orator drew from his girdle a list, and at once 
commenced the proscription. The first perso 
summoned was the Gonfalonier, or chief officer of 
the town ; and as six of the twelve dragoons of the 
Papal force who formed the garrison of Forlini- 
Popoli had been already secured in the theatr, 
and the other six locked up in their own guari- 
house, the Gonfalonier and his fellow-citizens found 
themselves compelled to submit to the brigani’s 
terms. The process of individual assessment \y 
means of these domiciliary visits was of coure 
rather tedious ; and by way of engaging the atten- 
tion of the rest of the audience during the inter, 
the most expert of the band undertook a tour 
through the different part of the theatre, collect: 
ing into a capacious pouch the chains, earring, 
purses, loose cash, ornaments, and choice articles 
of dress of the less aristocratic part of the spe- 
tators. By midnight the spoliation of the town of 
Forlini-Popoli, its theatre, its inhabitants, its g& 
rison, and its Gonfalonier, was complete; and 
Pessatore led off his freebooters in perfect safetj 
carrying with him a sum of about 1,200/. in mone}, 
and about 2,000/. in jewels and ornaments. “ 
the following day, of course, a strong detachment 
of Austrian and Papal troops from the ary 
stationed at Forli were sent off in hot pursuit ¢ 
the robbers; but long before these Tumbenng 
myrmidons of justice could be put in motion Pe 
satore could have dispersed his men among 
fastnesses of the Apennines, or perhaps led them 
far across the Tuscan frontier.—Surely these rs 
facts which exhibit in the plainest manner 
imbecile and miserable condition of the Gover: 
ments which profess to rule the Italian provinces 
In this country there has been nothing _ 
sack of Forlini-Popoli by the banditti of Pessa! 
since the time of the Border Wars; and it is ¥) 
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ta) evilization of South Italy at about three 
pee years behind that of these islands, we 


Sand not be very wide of the truth. We must also 


form some idea of the abject condition 
eoherwalation where it is better worth the while 
of its most intelligent and active men to become 
penditti than to become industrious citizens. 

The Journal des Débats says, that Prince Galit- 
+, has communicated, from St. Petersburgh, to M. 
oh Roquette, Secretary-General to the Central 
Committee of the Geographical Society of France, 
gn important geographical fact, —the discovery 
near the central point of the Sea of Aral of a group 
of islands hitherto unknown. M. Boutacheff, 
commander of the Expedition sent thither by the 
Emperor of Russia, has distinguished the principal 
islands of this group by the names of Nicholas I., 
Bellingshausen, Constantine, and Lazareff. 

In Paris, the Academy of Sciences has elected 
M. Costa as successor to the chair in its section of 
Anatomy and Zoology vacated by the death of the 
late M. de Blainville—In the Academy of Fine 
Arts, many candidates have announced themselves 
for the chairs vacant in the several sections of Music 
and of Painting by the death of the Chevalier 
Spontini and that of M. Drolling. To the first the 
rival pretenders already on the ground are, MM. 
Ambroise Thomas, Zimmerman, Félicien David, 
Clapisson, Martin D’Angers, Niedermeyer, Be- 
noist, Batton, and Berlioz :—to the last, MM. 
Alaux, Director of the French Academy at Rome, 
Eugtne Delacroix, Flandrin, Larivitre, Signol, 
Vinchon, Henri Lehmann, Auguste Hesse, Gosse, 
Gudin, and Jean Gigoux. 

We read in one of the Brussells papers that a 

ition has just been presented to the legislative 
body in that city, from a number of authors, artists 
and manufacturers, praying that a law may be 
passed for the purpose of assimilating intellectual 
property to property of an ordinary nature. This 
is but one of many signs that in every civilized 
country the feeling is becoming general that the 
products of genius and learning do not cease to be 
property because they assume forms which are 
moreintellectual than those produced by trade or by 
violence ;—it is the more satisfactory, however, as 
coming from Brussells, so long the piratical capital 
of literary Europe. Not long ago, a Belgian 
Minister defended this piracy against the protests 
of France, as being one of the staple industries of 
hiscountry. Brussells is worse in some respects 
than New York. There is no English or French 
author of any eminence who is not yearly robbed 
by the re-printers of that city to an amount which 
would pay his own taxes at home again and again. 
The curse of injustice has come down on the wrong- 
doer. Belgium, like America, has failed to create 
anational literature. The genius of France over- 
shadows it,—as the letters of England furnish the 
nental nourishment of the United States. Both 
countries begin to feel the degradation and the 
los caused by their mal-practices :—and there, as 
ekewhere, opinion is ripe for a change of policy. 
Again we say, let the literary men of England 
bestir themselves in the coming summer, when 
their brethren from foreign countries will be in 

don, to procure a general basis for a common 
hw of intellectual property,—and they will find 
many if not all of the Governments disposed to 

n to their appeals.—We continue to receive 
uhesions to the suggestions which we threw out 
aweek or two back for calling a Literary Congress ; 
but would it not be well for the parties most inter- 
ested to call a preliminary meeting and start the 
hecessary correspondence? The men who will 
take the initiative in this matter will deserve the 
heat thanks of their literary brethren. 

It will be a convenience to some of our readers 
be reminded that, during the sitting of Parlia- 
ment the = will be admitted to inspect the 
House of Lords every Wednesday (from 11 to 4), 
and Sa ys 

Saturday (from 10 to 4), by tickets,—to be 
obtained, as usual, at the Lord Chamberlain’s 


A debate in the House of Commonsand a return 
the Registrar-General help to throw some light 
on what is called the state of the nation. The first 
'8 Tull of stocks, consols, corn returns, cattle sales, 
‘ud § forth,—the other is busied with counting 





up the number of births, deaths and marriages. 
The two sets of returns might have been thrown 
together and used with effect. The matrimonial 
market tells the tale of national prosperity, depres- 
sion and decline with not less nicety than the 
money market. Far more nearly than is generally 
suspected Capel Court is allied to the Court of 
Cupid. The bad times of the one are the bad times 
of the other. In fact, the laws which regulate the 
funds also regulate marriages. When bankers smile, 
maidens are also kind. Love weaves his witcheries 
with the three per cents.: nonsuits in his court 
when stock is quoted at 85, are reversed when it 
reaches 100. When bills are scarce, banns are not 
to be thought of. Let any man compare the re- 
turns of marriages for the last ninety years with 
the prices of consols and the pages of the ‘ Annual 
Register,’—and he will see that this law holds 
good throughout. Cupid, it seems, is wise, and 
makes hay when the sun shines. Heavy dis- 
counts are a heavy discouragement to him. The 
immortal urchin veils his sunny face in hard un- 
prosperous times, and seeks his harvest only after 
a benignant season. He is by no means so blind as 
they say,—and practises his archery according to 
the means which he finds of paying for his arrows. 
—Well, then, what do the registers report as to 
the present state of the country? For the quarter 
ending with last September, the weddings cele- 
brated in England exceeded by two thousand 
four hundred those of any quarter in previous 
years!—The issues of this prosperity have not, 
however, been quite uniform. The agricultural 
counties may now add a social stagnation as 
amongst their long list of peculiar burdens. 
The section of England cut off to the east by 
a line drawn from the mouth of the Thames to 
that of the Humber includes the greatest surface 
that has suffered in this way: while the returns 
from London, Manchester, Halifax, and the Pot- 
teries represent brides and bridesmaids as decidedly 
active and on the rise in those places.—It is 
extremely curious to trace the history of different 
localities for the past year by these historic lights. 
Every one remembers the depression of the iron 
interests last year, in consequence, as was gene- 
rally supposed, of thestoppage of railway works; here 
we see thesocial result in the repugnance of the iron 
workers of Birmingham, Walsall, and Dudley to 
take wives. Should the success of the Hyde Park 
Palace lead to the introduction of a new order of 
architecture—as is not unlikely—of which iron 
and glass shall be the chief materials employed, 
there will be hope in store for the now neglected 
maidens of the midland districts, Their sisters in 
the north were more fortunate last year. When 
we see that weddings have most increased in the 
towns where lace, silk, cotton, and wools are 
manufactured, we might readily assume the cause 
to be the effect and the effect to be the cause. 
Where many caps are “set,” lace must be in re- 
quest of course. The Lancashire witches came in 
for a full share of the general prosperity in cotton, 
—and Yorkshire beauties found their account in 
the extra demand for woollens. At Manchester, 
the marriages rose from 1097 to 1442,—at Pres- 
ton, from 159 to 281,—at Halifax, from 215 to 
313—at Leeds, from 359 to 488. What will the 
women of Essex and Norfolk say to these returns ? 
Of the many cases of distress now under notice of 
Parliament, theirs is surely not the one for chivalry 
to overlook. Places of idlesse have been, as usual, 
prodigal of matches; Brighton, Clifton, and 
Cheltenham bearing away the palm,—as Bath did 
in more ancient days. At Coventry, Spitalfields 
and Whitechapel—all seats of the silk trade—we 
are glad to find weddings rapidly on the increase ; 
as the fact proves that our silk manufactures are 
looking up, in spite of the circumstance of their 
having been so long ago sent to Coventry. On 
the whole, this interesting register exhibits the 
country in a state of high social prosperity. The 
professional croakers may make as long faces as 
they please over the ruin of our country,—but while 
quotations are low in its corn markets and its 
altars are crowded with blushing faces there will 
be little need of argument to convince the world 
that their denunciation is ‘‘ sound and fury, sig- 
nifying nothing.” 











BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
till Five-—Admission,ls, Catalogue, le. 

aes GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION, 
MORNING AND EVENING. 

The WINTER EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS and SKETCHES IN OILS, comprisin ee a 
eminent living Artists, is OPEN from Ten till Three, and from 
Six till Kight.— Admission, including Catalogue, 1s. — Season 


Ticket, 3s. 
J. L. GRUNDY, Manager. 


130, Regent-street. 

The EXHIBITION of MODERN BRITISH ART at the 
Gallery of the Old Society of Painters in Water Colours, No. 5, 
Pali Mall East, UPEN DAILY, from Ten till Dusk—Admission, 
ls. SAMUEL STEPNEY, Sec. 

“A more interesting and instructive Exhibition, comprising 
more first-class works, from a larger number of the highest names 
in Modern English Art, has perhaps never before been opened in 
this country.” 


The ORIGINAL DIORAMA, Regent’s Park.—NOW_ EX- 
HIBITING, Two highly interesting Pictures, each 70 feet broad 
and 50 feet high, representing MOUNT TNA, in Sicily, during 
an Eruption ; and the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS on 
the Khine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
One Shilling —Children under twelve years, half-price. Open from 
Ten till dusk. 


EGYPT, NUBIA, and ETHIOPIA.—The GREAT MOVING 
PANORAMA of the NILE displays the scenery of these interest- 
ing countries, and the manners and customs of their inhabitants, 
presenting to the spectator the River and the Desert, the Pyramids 
and the Sphinx, the grandest Ruins of Antiquity, and the most 
exciting objects that allure the travelle.—EGYPTIAN HALL, 
PICCADILLY.—Daily, at Three and Eight.—Admission reduced 
to 6d.; Pit, 1s.; Stalls, 28. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street, Waterloo. 
Place.—The New Moving Diorama, illustrating “OUR NATIVR 
LAND,” or England and the Seasons, is NOW OPEN daily, in 
the Lower Gallery, forming a separate Exhibition from the Over- 
land Mail.—Mornings at Two, Evenings at Seven o'clock. ors 
open half-an-hour before each rep tation.—Admissi 8.5 
Stalls, 28. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 38. each.—The Diorama of the 
OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, from Southampton to Madras 
and Calcutta, is still exhibited daily at Twelve, Three, and Eight 
o’clock.—Admission, 18. ; Stalls, 28, 6d.; Reserved Seats, 38. 

















ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURES on 
the MUSIC of WALES, by Ellis Roberts, Esq. (Harpist to H.R.H, 
the Prince of Wales), with Vocal Lilustrations, ¥ Miss Blanche 
Younge, R.A. of Music, on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday Evenings at Eight,and on Saturday at Three,—The CELE- 
BRATED JUVENILE HARPISTS (the Lockwood Family) 
will perform, under the direction of Mr. Frederick Chatterton, 
daily at Four o’clock.— LECTURE - Dr. Bachhoffner on VOL- 
TAIC ELECTRICITY, in which will be exhibited ALLMAN'S 
PATENT ELECTRIC LIGHT.—LECTURE by J. H. Pepper, 
Esq., on FIRE AND ITS ANTAGONISTS, with brilliant Ex- 
periments.—~EXHIBITION of the OXY-HYDROGEN MICRO- 
SCOPE.—NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS, illustrating - 
some of the LOYAL RESIDENCES of EUROPE.—Admission, 
18.; Schools, Half-price.—Open daily from Eleven till Five o'clock, 
and tg Evening (EXCEPT SATURDAY) from Seven till Half- 
past Ten. 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

Roya.t.—Feb. 6.—G. Rennie, Esq. V.P. in the 
chair.—A paper was read ‘On the Supply of 
Water from the Chalk Stratum in the Neighbour- 
hood of London,’ by J. Dickinson, Esq.—The 
paper wv» “lustrated by a working model showing 
a section © the Chalk District near Watford, with 
the action of water through the different strata. 


Society or ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 30.—Mr. J. P. 
Collier, V.P. in the chair.—Among the new dona- 
tions to the library was a copy of the Plates of the 
cuneiform Inscriptions belonging to Mr. Layard’s 
recent researches in Assyria—presented by the 
Trustees of the British Museum. It is understood 
that a new catalogue of all the books and manu- 
scripts of the Society will be shortly prepared and 
printed under the care of Sir Henry Ellis; so that 
members will then not only have the full use of 
the works now on the shelves, but will see in what 
respects the collection is deficient, and may supply 
such volumes as are wanted.—Mrs. Ellison exhi- 
bited a singular and rare medal, which had been 
issued by the Elector of Saxony in the reign 
of Charles the Fifth, and which represented the 
Creation and the Crucifixion on the obverse and 
reverse. It was of silver gilt; and one peculiarity 
was, that it had not been struck, but cast, and the 
work afterwards finished and heightened by tools. 
It was not ascertained what public event it had 
been intended to celebrate. Not so with a valuable 
medal presented by Mr. Richard Brooke, repre- 
senting Louis the Fourteenth on one side, 
and his principal victories in Flanders on the 
other. It was a beautiful specimen of French 
workmanship ; but the relief was so high, that the 
head of the king had been slightly injured.—Sir 
H. Ellis sent a letter which had reference to his 
edition of ‘Blair’s Tables,’ and to a request on the 
part of some antiquaries of Avranches that that 
town should be included in any new impression on 
account of its historical claims in connexion with 
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Henry the Second.—A paper was'read from Capt. 
Chapman ‘On some Medieval Disvoveries;’ and 
Mr. Akerman made a communication on a similar 
topic.—The President has appointed the Earl of 
Jermyn, the Hon. H. Leslie, Mr. P. Cunningham, 
and Mr. Prior auditors for the present year. 


Royat Soorety or Lirerature.—Dec. 12.— 
Mr. Tooke in the chair.—Mr. Hogg read a 
memoir, by himself, ‘On the Sicilian and Sar- 
dinian Lan, es.’—The Sicilian and Sardinian 
are merely dialects of the Italian tongue; but for 
convenience sake they were considered in this paper 
as languages, each being subdivided into several 
dialects. The idea of comparing them together 
was suggested to the author while travelling in 
Sicily, by the proximity of the two islands, and 
by both alike rs been subject in succession 
to a variety of ruling powers. The changes un- 
dergone by the Sicilian dialect were classed by 
Mr. Hogg chronologically under three periods :— 
viz., 1. From the eighth century to the eleventh, 
in which Latin prevailed, with a mixture of Greek 
and Arabic. 2. From the eleventh to the four- 
teenth century. This was the period of purity, 
when a foreign mixture scarcely appears, but the 
language nearly approximates to the modern 
Italian. The author, in fact, maintains that 
Sicily was the cradle of the Italian muse, and 
that its language was the parent of the Tuscan, 
or pure Italian. 3. The period of corruption, or 
decline, from the middle of the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth century.— This view of the second 
period of the Sicilian dialect was illustrated by a 
notice of the poets of Sicily, with specimens of 
their productions, from Cicellod’Alcamo, the earliest 
of them known, to the age of Dante—including 
the Emperor Frederick II. and the numerous 
versifiers of his time, particularly Enzo, his ille- 
gitimate son, and concluding with Monna Nina, 
“‘the modern Sappho of Italy.”—The third, or 
more modern, dialect of the Sicilian differs widely 
from the pure Italian—-for example, in the constant 





change of the vowels, as 7 and w for e and 0, of Il | 


for dd, d into t, &c. and in several peculiar 
expressions; but the rules of grammar and syntax 
are the same in both languages.—The native lan- 
guage of Sardinia is represented in two principal 
dialects—the Campadanese in the southern, and 
that of Capo di Sopra in the northern part of the 
island. The former approaches nearly to the 
Spanish, and contains many pure Latin words.— 
Mr. Hogg concluded with various examples of 
Sardinian words and phrases compared with Italian. 


ZooLoGicaL.—Jan. 28.—R. H. Solly, Esq., in 
the chair.—Prof. Owen read a paper ‘On a new 
Species of Pterodaetyle from the Chalk (Ptero- 
dactylus compressirostris, Owen), with some remarks 
on the Nomenclature of the previously described 
Species.” The author apologized for bringing a 
species of extinct animal before the Zoological 
Society ; but as its distinctive characters were best 
shown by comparison with those of the species 
described by Mr. Bowerbank at the previous 
meeting of the Society, he thought it desir- 
able that both descriptions should appear in 
the same work. After some general remarks 
on the Pterodactyles, and a reference to the cha- 
racters of the gigantic species described by Mr. 
Bowerbank as the Pterodactylus Cuvieri, Prof. 
Owen proceeded to describe the portions of the 
fossil skull on which the new species was founded. 
They consisted of two portions of the upper jaw, in- 
cluding a part of the external nostril, the palate 
and the alveoli of the teeth. The entire head, 
restored according to the proportions of those parts, 
must have measured from fourteen to sixteen inches 
in length. It differed from the still larger P. 
Cuvieri in the straight outline of the upper jaw, 
and its greater degree of lateral compression, from 
which the specific name was derived; also, by its 
relatively smaller teeth, which are placed more 
widely apart in the jaw. The bony palate is ex- 
tremely narrow and presents a median groove 
between two longitudinal convex ridges. The 
sides of the jaw as they rise from the alveolar 
border incline a little outwards before they con- 
verge to meet at the upper border; which gradu- 
ally widens as the jaw extends backwards; but in 











a great part of its extent isa mere ridge. The 
bony walls of both portions of jaw present the cha- 
racteristic compactness and extreme thinness of 
the Pterodactyle’s skull. So far as the present 
evidence of three well-marked species of Ptero- 
dactyle (P. giganteus, P. Cuvieri, and P. com- 
pressirostris) goes, the organization of these sin- 
gularly modified Reptilia, whose existence ex- 
tended from the lias upwards to the chalk inclusive, 
had undergone no transmutation—no tendency to 
pass into any other or higher winged form of ani- 
mal. Neither had it in any measure degenerated ; 
but, on the contrary, had attained its maximum of 
developement immediately prior to its final dis- 
appearance when, at the close of the secondary 
epoch in geology, the Pterodactyles were blotted 
out of existence.—Mr. Gray read a paper ‘Ona 
new Genus and several new Species of Scutellide 
and Echinolampide.’ 





InsTITUTION OF CiviL ENGINEERS.—Feb. 4.— 
W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair.—The 
paper read was ‘ An Inquiry into the nature of 
Patent Law Protection, with a view to the better 
appreciation and security of the Rights of In- 
ventors,’ by Mr. A. V. Newton. From this 
inquiry it was concluded—That the rights of in- 
ventors to the fruits of their labours were based on 
the same grounds as those of artists and literary 
men.—That the proper period for their recognition 
was when a patent was applied for.—That an 
inventor had no moral right to more than a limited 
interest in his discovery.—That priority of inven- 
tion should not of necessity confer a legal right to 
a patent ; but that it was to the inventor who first 
claimed a patent (supposing there to be more than 
one), that the privilege should be granted.—That 
the definition in the Act of James I., of what was 
a patentable invention, was amply sufficient, and 
therefore required no amendment.—That the pre- 
sent tax on patents had proved a serious check to 
the developement of invention, without conferring 
any corresponding advantage.—That the recogni- 
tion of the rights of inventors in Great Britain, 
by the grant of three distinct patents, tended to 
narrow the application of their ingenuity to one 
division of the United Kingdom.—That inventions 
should be protected by one grant in the United 
Kingdom ; and that any attempt at international 
arrangement would be impracticable.—That the 
existing term of patents required no extension.— 
And that patents should not be renewable at the 
option of the patentee. A discussion on this paper 
was commenced, and adjourned. 

A model ofa self-acting siding stop for railways, 
designed by Mr. Charles Hutton Gregory, was 
exhibited and explained. 

Messrs. W. Hartree, J. D. Rigby, and T, Water- 
man were elected Associates. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
. Royal Institution, 4 (Laboratory).—‘On Animal Che- 
mistry,’ by Dr. Bence Jones. 
— Statistical, 8—*On the Statistics of Auckland, New Zea- 
land” by Arthur 8. Thomson, Esq. M.D, 
Chemical, 8. a 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘On the Gorgraphtent Distribution 
of Organized Beings,’ by Prof. E. orbes. 
Horticultural, 2. 
Pathological, 7. 
Linnean, 8. . 
. Royal Institution, 4 (Laboratory).—‘On Animal Che- 
mistry,’ by Dr. Bence Jones. 
— Society of Arts, 8. 
Tucrs. Reyal Institution, 3—*On some Mechanical Principles, 
and their Practical Application,’ by the Rev. J. Barlow. 
Royal, half-past 8. 
ntiquaries, 8. 
Royal Institution, half-past 8—‘On the Manufacture of 
Candles,’ by Mr. CarpmaeL 
— Geological, 1.—Anniversary. 
—  Philological, 8. 
— Institution, 3.— On the Non-Metallic Elements,’ by 
rof. Brande. 
— Medical, & 





FRONTIER CHAIN OF SCOTLAND. 

Some time during the month of January (while 
I was confined to my room by indisposition), 
I received a note from Prof. M‘Coy, of Belfast, 
in which he quoted from your journal a passage 
taken from an abstract of a paper read before the 
Geological Society by Mr. Harkness. The author 
of this paper appears to state that he had first 
discovered and described a large series of grapto- 
lites from the central portion of the frontier chain 
of Scotland, to which I gave, during a former 
year, the name of the Moffat group. I attribute 





no blame whatever to Mr, Harkness for having 


‘made this statement . but in making it h 





had er 


to have beén unacquainted with what 


‘done a two preceding years by Prof, Moy 


and m —and with a paper on ¢ 
chain of f Scotland read by Toreel quia the ‘last 
— of the British Association at Edin 
—which paper has been since printed, and will 
appear in the next annual volume of their Re 
The facts are briefly as follows. —In 1843 
amined several portions of the frontier chain of 
Scotland, and in the central or Moffit 
found innumerable graptolites. Graptolites an 
also found, though not so abundantly nor of 90 
many species, in many other parts of the chai 
All these fossils were arranged by Prof, MCoy 
named, and placed in the Cambridge Museum 
under glass for public view, early in 1849 3 and in 
this condition they have been seen by hundreds 
among whom I may mention the two Professors 
Rogers, of the United States, Mons. De Verneuil, of 
Paris, Mr. Morris, the author of the ‘ British Cat. 
logue,’&c. Many of my palozoic fossils, and among 
them all my Scotch graptolites, were figured on 
stone in 1849, and about ten months since the 
graptolite impressions were all taken off, and ar 
now in the publisher’s hands. The letter-presg 
describing these fossils has been struck off sever} 
months since at the University Press, and will 
appear in the first sheets of the first part of Prof, 
M‘Coy’s ‘Catalogue of the Cambridge Paleozoic 
Fossils,’ soon, I trust, to be published.—But it 
may be stated that these facts do not amount toa 
publication, and do not therefore secure the pri- 
ority to Prof. M‘Coy in his description of the 
Moffat graptolites. On this point I beg further 
to state, that in the paper above mentioned, laid 
before the British Association, I read Prof, 
M‘Coy’s list of graptolites, enumerating the spe- 
cies and shortly described the localities from which 
they were derived. My whole list of palxozoic 
fossils was in Prof. M‘Coy’s handwriting. It was 
afterwards copied by his clerk in my Museum, 
forwarded by myself to Prof. Phillips, and has 
since been printed in the forthcoming Report of 
the British Association. It appears to me that 
the above facts place the question of priority in 
favour of Prof. M‘Coy beyond the shadow ofa 
doubt ; and I am the more anxious to make this 
statement because I neglected while at Edinburgh 
to leave my fossil list with Prof. Phillips,—but 
found his letter requesting a copy of it on my 
return to Cambridge in the October term. It was 
copied and forwarded to him, and has since been 
printed verbatim, as read by myself at Edinburgh. 
It would extend this letter to a very unreasonable 
length were I to give even a short analysis of my 
paper on the frontier chain of Scotland. Passing 
over all the eruptive rocks, the stratified slates 
&c. are divided into five groups in the following 
ascending order :—1. The Moffat group. 2 4 
group of coarse greywacke, slate and sandstone. 
3. The South Girvan group, supposed to be about 
the age of the Bala limestone. 4. North Girma 
group, supposed to represent the beds in Wale 
between the Bala limestone and the Caradoc sané- 
stone. 5. The Balmae group, which on physica 
evidence, as well as on my own imperfect list of 
fossils, I should rather place on the parallel of the 
second group ; but it is placed (provisionally) in 4 
fifth group, and supposed to be about the age 
of the Wenlock shale, on the authority of a fuller 
list of fossils laid before the Geological Society 
London by the Earl of Selkirk. The following 8 
the list of fossils of the first, or Moffat, group.— 

Graptolites Sagittarius, Lam. ; G. tenuis, Port. ; G. conte 
lutus, His. ; G. millipeda, M‘Coy, n.8.; G. lobiferus, M‘Coy, 
ns., common; G. Sedgwickii, Port.; Diplograpsus recta 
guiaris, M‘Coy, n.s., common ; D. pristis, His., common; 
D. folium, His.; Protovirgularia dichotoma, M‘Coy. 
Moffat, Harter Fell, Mofiat Water Head i 

otal ’ +4 

have, &c. A. SEDGWICE. 
Athenzum Club, Feb. 10. 


ScrentiFic Gosstr.—Prof. Potter, of University 
College, has made a communication to the : 
sophical Magazine for this month which is vo! 
produce a considerable sensation in the es 
world. —Sir Isaac Newton had concluded or 
theory that the number of feet per second Ww: o 
sound travels in air of a given temperature # 
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: uld be a mean proportional between 
density Soot aber of feet which a body descends 
+, waono in the first second of time, and the num- 
ind feet of altitude in an upright column of air 
of the given temperature and density, whose 
weight would represent the pressure of the air 
the baseof thecolumn. This deduction was 
food not to agree with the results of observation 
sad experiment, and N ewton’s method of arriving 
at it has been on good grounds objected to. The 
yelocity found by his rule comes out about one- 
1 too small. Laplace gained great éclat 
his correction of this theory grounded upon the 
emsideration of the sensible heat developed on 
the sudden condensation of air when in a state of 
porous pulsation. This explanation, however 
‘nvenious, has been held by many mathematicians 
snd physicists to be untenable. Some even go so far 
ssto say, that it would be equally valid to show that 
the formula of Newton gives too large a result, as to 
show that the result is too small. Mr. Potter states 
that he was an early disciple of the late Dr. Dalton 
in chemistry, and that he has always remained 
forcibly impressed by his great master insisting, in 
their lessons, on the necessity of considering the 
in the distances of the centres of the atoms of 
during their condensation and rarefaction, 
when the elastic force and the heat and cold de- 
veloped were the subjects of study. He has ac- 
cordingly investigated the question according to the 
atomic view of the constitution of the air, and finds 
by exact mathematical reasoning that according 
to this law three times the number of feet descended 
by a falling body should be substituted for double 
the number, as giver by Newton’s formula. The 
Newtonian rule thus modified brings out the velo- 
city of sound for a certain temperature of the air, 
1122 feet and one-fifth of a foot per second. Sir 
John Herschel’s data give the velocity at the same 
temperature, 1122 feet and three-fifths! This 
numerical accordance is, it must be allowed, most 
extraordinary, whatever may ultimately be judged 
of the validity of the reasoning by which it is 
obtained. The subject cannot fail to excite the 
attention of all the cultivators of physical science 
at home and abroad; and if the final verdict of 
competent judges should be in his favour, Mr. 
Potter will have reason to congratulate himself on 
the accession of reputation which will reward this 
brilliant and unlooked-for discovery. 





PINE ARTS 





BRITISH. INSTITUTION. 
Exhibition of Modern Pictures. 

Tue fatality which attends the doings of the 
directory of this Institution has been so often 
pinted out as to have grown into a common- 
place. The worst consequences of misdirection 
we now appearing. The Gallery has long 
eased to be an agent for fostering the efforts of 
imaginative or historic art,—its chief encourage- 
ment being appropriated by the productions of 
the inferior portrait and landscape painters. An 
métitution established for the ‘‘ promotion of the 
Fine Arts in the United Kingdom” has subsided 
into the mere register of those who follow the 
lowest forms of Art, or who degrade the higher 
wes by a practice calculated to meet the demands 
ignorant Art-Union prize-holders or of provin- 
tal speculators in painted canvas.—A course has 
ben all along pursued exactly shaped to the end 

ing and morally driving away from the 

walls of the British Institution the most eminent 
wutributors to the better art of the country. 
Xow, the same unhappy determination is displayed 
®disconcert the few remaining adherents of emi- 
tence in the Institution. Mr. Creswick’s large 
pe, for instance, has had to cede the post 
ofhonour to less worthy things. He and Mr. 
Linnelland Mr. ve see the most conspicuous 
ces devoted to inferior landscapes; while Mrs. 
ter and Mr. Stone have to challenge the 
ce of the spectator—the first, from a dark 
‘mer,—the other in a situation from which it is 
to retire to such fitting distance as may 
the spectator fairly to comprehend the 
gmeral effect of his work. No great spirit of 
Wphecy is needed to tell the final results of such 


system of perseverance in mistake. Undirected 
by loftiness of purpose or soundness of judgment, 
j unaided by the it de corps by which the 
| arrangers of all the other Exhibitions are animated, 
| __this gallery must soon close its walls, or per- 
petuate exhibitions to which as a nation we must 
be ashamed to invite the foreigner. At this 
moment more than ordinarily these mistakes are 
to be regretted. The country will soon receive a 
first instalment. of that tide of Continental popu- 
lation which will no doubt flow into our public 
galleries to inquire into our place in Art. Before 
the opening of the Great Industrial Palace it is to 
be desired that the walls of this Exhibition may 
be closed, that the foreigner may not enter apart- 
ments hallowed by recollections of excellence, 
ancient and modern, and now vulgarized by many 
a mere manifestation of misapplied time. 

So much for this collection in general :—some 
observations may now be made on the merits and 
defects of the better works in the gallery. We com- 
mence with the representations of human nature. 
Among the class of portraits, many belong to 
the species of delineation that represents human 
forms and physiognomies to which are afterwards 
appended titles and descriptions,—of which they are 
for the most part not the embodiments, as they did not 
originally form the inspirations. Such productions 
—devoid of all individuality—betray the poverty 
of the author’s inventive faculty. The best of them 
give isolated views only, not generic averages of 
character,—individual instances, not types. The 
subject heads of Titian and Reynolds were render- 
ings of the philosophic mind,—not the presentments 
of the mere naturalist. Even Rembrandt, with 
his intensity of individual truth, painted up toa 
predetermined idea. 

Mrs. Carpenter’s Child and Parrot (No. 83) is an 
honourable exception to the foregoing remarks. In 
her case, the pencil is instructed in its record of 
individual nature by an intimate acquaintance with 
the resources of previous practice. An investigation 
of the principles of Reynolds has not betrayed her 
into a servile imitation of his style. In this slight 
study of infantine form there is no affectation of 
the discolouration and chemical changes of the 
great painter,—none of that indescribable surface 
which is misapprehended under the indefinable 
name fone in the cant parlance of the superficial. 
There is here an ingenious and fair dealing with 
some of the most interesting circumstances of child- 
ish form. 

Of another order of graphic description is the 
group of whole-length figures by Mr. Frank Stone 
The View (307). Unlike the exhibiter last named, 
Mr. Stone, in the independence of previous ex- 
ample which he displays, in his habit of not look- 
ing out of himself,—while he thereby justly claims 
the merit of originating his own style—may ulti- 
mately, if he be not careful, incur the imputation 
of that absence of variety which the dealing with 
a wide range of objective truth would correct. To 
this imputation many things may contribute :—as, 
the selection of a peculiar light and shade,—the 
predilection for a certain choice of pose,—an ex- 
pression, a colour, or a mode of manipulation. In 
the lighting up and in the execution of this picture 
are magnified, not to its advantage, those quali- 
ties which are highly expressive when given by 
the same painter on the smaller dimensions with 
which we are more familiar in his works. What 
we miss here is, just that vis—that style and vigour 
—which make the old masters so pungent when 
dealing with similar themes.—This picture has an 
interest beyond that which it derives from the 
painter’s skill. It presents portraits of the scions 
of a noble house which has large sympathies with 
the art in which the painter is engaged. 

More artistic—as the phrase goes, more “in 
rule”—is the elder Pickersgill’s picture, a head of 
a native Indian, entitled The Last of the Abencer- 
rages contemplating Granada (151). Here we have 
the learning of the palette—the experience derived 
from long professional employment—exercised on 
an example of no very high physiognomical stan- 
dard :—but what is done is done with the skill 





which has given Mr. Pickersgill his pre-eminence 
as the painter of a male head of picturesque cha- 
racter, The modelling and relief which he imparts 


to his heads are remarkable in a case where the deep 
tone of the skin was calculated to enhance the 
difficulty. There is the same sense of gradation of 
tints usual in his portraits. This work stands 
higher as a study of colour than as an illustration 
of character. 

Mr. Sant’s studies disappoint those of his 
admirers—ourselves among the number—who re- 
member his fine picture shown here lastseason. Thé 
success of this has betrayed him into a boldness 
exceeding the bounds of wholesome vigour,—and 
which has resulted in effects as far removed from 
the probabilities of nature as they exceed the pro- 
vince of good taste. The force that he has dealt 
out so liberally has answered nohigh end. Rising 
no higher than a display of manual dexterity, the 
cleverness which at first awakens the attention of 
the spectator is discredited by closer investigation. 
Angularity of forms, want of truth in the light 
and shade, obviousness of colour in the parts, and 
exaggeration in the generaleffect, lower the quality 
of the painter’s aims. The modesty of Nature is 
missed. The most material characters of Art aré 
exaggerated—in lieu of a subtle developement of 
the forms of Nature. History (448) and Shade 
(210) exhibit such misapprehension :—the last 
being, however, the best, because it is the least 
pretending. 

With Mr. Newenham’s name excellence has 
been associated at this place for some seasons. On 
a larger canvas than usual with him, he has now 
sought to express an incident in the life of a royal 
personage suffering for the bigotry and vacillation 
of a priest-ridden husband. Mary Beatrice of 
Modena, consort of King James the Second, takix 
shelter under the walls of Old Lambeth Palace (0) 
is represented in a life-sized figure of the Italian 
lady ; who, having escaped from her palace under 
circumstances of peril, and crossed the Thames in 
an open boat with her infant in her arms on a wet 
and stormy night, is obliged to await in fear and 
anxiety the arrival of those who are to conduct 
her from England. Dimensions so large as have 
been selected for the presentment of this incident 
imply a commensurate demand on the painter’s 
means for its expression. The performance falls 
short of the expectation :—the touching nature of 
the story is here not much aided by the resources 
of Art. The technical appliances contributed with 
a master hand supplant those tragic elements so 
abundantly afforded by the theme. The eye travels 
over space uninformed—and quits it uninterested 
and unmoved.—In the face of the lady are missing 
those traits of individuality which the well-known 
portraits have made familiar. 

Peasants at Albano (40) and Woman and Child 
of Velletri (191) are examples of the misnomers 
which some of our portrait-painters append to their 
lucubrations. There is little in these performances 
by Mr. Buckner that will satisfy the observer of 
nature or the intelligent in Art. The conventions of 
fashionable life make a bad school in which to study 
the true graces of nature of which the Italian 
peasantry, with their grand forms, animated ex- 
pressions, enriched complexions, and picturesque 
costumes, offer such specimens. The physique 
of northern latitudes, the airs of insincerity, and 
the roba of the painting-room are put to do duty 
for the sunny and gay aspect of the population of 
southern climes. Mr. J. Lucas’s Contemplation (107) 
is of an order of subject in which as a colourist the 
powers of Reynolds shone so transcendentally,— 
in spite of his avowed inferiority in the enunciation 
of structural particular. There is little satisfaction 
in the repetition of an idea which has none of the 
beauties of the original, and shares in the short- 
comings of the art so imitated. With all the defi- 
ciencies of Mr. Inskipp’s style, it has often to re- 
commend it—not the merit of mere novelty—but 
a sense of principle in the schemes on which he 
conducts some of his more ambitious works. Thus, 
while The Gleaner (156) is of a class that carries 
mere breadth almost to baldness, there is a natural 
and highly truthful sentiment in the little study 
which he has entitled Pastorella (177). We listen 
with her as ‘she pauses for the answering echo,”— 
and are carried away by the illusion, against our 
strong perceptions of defects of an organic charac- 





ter. A trait of feeling is worth a dozen render- 
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ings whose merit is that .ef coldly correct and 
grammatical commonplace. In these days, when 
any individual success provokes a nest of imitators, 
—it is something to be able to acknowledge the 
evidence of thinking out of a.beaten and hackneyed 
track. Mr. Inskipp’s practices in the line pisca- 
torial have well qualified him for the produc- 
tion of a large subject — The South Wester (308) : 
—a masterly, sketchy performance. There are 
other evidences here by the same artist—studies 
of human portraiture—of like success and like 
deficiencies. 

Signor Gambardella has not inherited the Art- 
mantle of the Italian sehoals. The Music Grinders 
(78) are under small obligations to him for having 
so elaborately vulgarized their good-humoured 
<countenances, embossed their buccinators with such 
metallic illumination, and exhibited their dental 
processes in the perfection of the regularity that 
meets the eye in the cases at an operator’s door.— 
The American Flora (321) says little for the 
refinement of Transatlantic beauty,—or not too 
much for the painter’s appreciation or gallantry. 

Nor can we be eulogistic over Mr. Eddis’s Little 
Gleaner (247) :—a subject to which the difficulty 
of applying any new treatment must be confessed, 
exhausted as the ground has been by Romney, 
Gainsborough, Hoppner, and others of their day. 
There is always a pleasing and tasteful sentiment 
in Mr. Eddis’s pictures of this kind, though there 
is want of vigour in his conceptions and of man- 
liness in his style. 

Mr. Rothwell is once more an exhibiter here, 
—of studies from the peasantry of the Emerald 
Isle:—A First Flower Offering (185) and The 
Ballad Singer (461). There are some agreeable 
combinations of colour and passages of character 
in these works.—In Mr. H. W. Phillip’s Love me, 
love my Dog (259) we have an instance of a merito- 
rious work which has had to give place to small 
matters in point of talent. The ability custom- 
arily seen in this artist’s works has not here deserted 
him. Out of simple materials he has elicited an 
agreeable result. 





COLOUR, 

I ought to have been more explicit in my re- 
marks on Mr. Ellis’s ideas of colour,—and am 
somewhat alarmed at the charge of questioning 
a grave scientific law. Nevertheless, his application 
of the law and much of the reasoning advanced 
I do venture to question. We are told that 
natives of hot climates instinctively and rightly 
wear gay colours,—while those of cold climates, 
equally true to their nature, adopt dull ones. But 
unless the civilization is equal in each case, no fair 
comparison can be made. Savages (whether North 
American or Tropical), and children all the world 
over, love gay colours. Education usually modifies 
this taste; added to which, in England coal 
smoke and economy have nearly extinguished 
cheerful colour in mew's dress, buildings, &c. But 
this is recent. Poor Mr. Bull is just recovering 
from a bad drab fever. In his convalescence he 
tries his hand at a little gay colour, but timidly 
and with a nervous fear that he is doing wrong. 
He is instantly assailed by the philosopher armed 
with a dreadful law, who sternly orders him back 
to his drab and snuff-colour. Now, I support Mr. 
Bull in his new-born healthy fancies ; and maintain, 
that when the philosopher brings his unwieldy 
weapons into the domains of taste, he is a kind of 
poacher. Why are we to aggravate the dullness 
of our sunless climate by denying ourselves gay 
colours in obedience to very doubtful inferences ? 
In other cases we ransack the earth and freely 
adopt all that it can yield us. Our tables daily groan 
with tea, coffee, and sugar—spices, peppers, oranges, 
pine-apples, luscious grapes, and sun-born wines. 
We clothe ourselves in silk died with cochineal,— 
we dress our gardens and houses with brilliant 
exotics,—smoke tobacco,—take snuff,—and send 
to the poles for ice:—yet colour is forbidden! Let 
us emancipate ourselves, and be natural. Colour 
is the inheritance of all the earth,—and will prevail 
in spite of philosophy. 

In most descriptions of tropical scenery there 
is, I think, some exaggerated writing. Words 





are but poor imitators of landscape. Naturalists 
are apt to dwell, too, with rapture on individual 
minute. objects, instead of giving a true impression 
of the general effect of the entire scenery. Of 
course this is still worse, where the author has 
never visited these countries. One is more re- 
minded of cases of humming-birds at the Museum, 
of Kew or of the Botanical Gardens in the Regent’s 
Park, than of an actual scene. One is led to believe 
that the entire sky is illuminated with humming- 
birds, parroquets, &c.,—that the hills are blazing 
with the crimson cactus in full bloom, that the sky 
and sea are of deepest smalt and the earth is of brass. 
Now, hear my version. I have watched the gem- 
like humming-bird in her tiny nest, swayed to and 
fro on elastic branches by the heated wind,—I 
have scrambled for the passion-flower in its native 
woods,—I have revelled in the dazzling glow of 
the hibiscus,—I have mutely gazed at the enor- 
mous cotton tree, with its tangled shrouds of 
parasites,—or I have idly cut a streaming branch 
of the princely bamboo, &c.;—yet the general im- 
pression of all this scenery was, not gay colour— 
but intense sunlight, greenness and magnificent large 
leaves. Neither the birds nor the flowers were 
sufficiently numerous to create a gorgeous general 
effect, however beautiful when separately examined. 
Again, I am very familiar with the mountains of 
Spain, Barbary, Italy, Sicily, Asia Minor, &c. ; 
and though greatly attached to the sunny qualities 
of these scenes, am bound to admit, that in point 
of gay colour derived from wild flowers (such as 
the cistus, dwarf palm, myrtle, &c.) they are tame 
compared with the British hills clothed with gorse, 
heather, &c. This fact is well known to artists. 
The oleander on the banks of streams in Spain 
is the only very gay and prevalent wild plant I 
remember. I am sometimes inclined to think that 
Nature, to make amends for our want of sun, has 
granted us a large supply of hardy gay wild flowers, 
—and that we ought to follow out her scheme in our 
dresses, buildings, &c. But I do not insist on this. 
I am fully alive to the wonderful beauty of the 
tropical birds, flowers, &c., but have never known 
any native successfully imitate them in dress,—nor 
have I the smallest idea of adopting the London 
sparrow as a model for dress. My creed is, bright 
colour where the surface is small, reduced colour 
where the surface is large,—of course harmoniously 
opposed and balanced. The ladies have for some 
time acted on this principle ;—and if Mr. Owen 
Jones (that popular target) applies brilliant pri- 
maries to large surfaces either here or in the 
Tropics, I will be among the first to condemn him. 
R. T. 





Fine-Art Gosstp.—Last Monday was an in- 
teresting day at the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, 
—no fewer than four vacancies in the ranks of the 
Academicians having then to be filled up. The 
elections have fallen on Sir John Watson Gordon, 
President of the Scottish Academy, and Messrs. 
Creswick, Redgrave and Francis Grant. 

On the same day the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours elected Mr. J. Burgess, Jun. an 
Associate Exhibitor at their Institution.—The 
same body have unanimously agreed to grant a 
sum of money for erecting a memorial tablet in 
Paddington Old Church-yard to the memory of the 
late Mr. George Barrett—whose works will be 
remembered as for a long period forming one of 
the great sources of attraction at their Exhibitions. 

The trusteeship of the National Gallery vacant 
by the death of Sir Robert Peel and the Marquis 
of Northampton has been filled up by the 
appointment of Lord Overstone and Mr. Thomas 
Baring. The Accountant-General, Mr. William 
Russell—a relation of the Premier—has, we learn, 
also been added to the number. 

We are given to understand that Mr. Thomas, 
the sculptor engaged on the ornamental stonework 
for the New Houses of Parliament, has just com- 
pleted a monument, to be erected near Manchester, 
in memory of the late Mr. John Brooks the well- 
known corn-law leaguer. It may be seen, we 
understand, for a few days at No. 9, Church Street, 
Paddington. 

We mentioned last week that the group of 
Theseus and the Amazons, executed in marble at 








Rome for Prince Albert, by the Hungaria 
sculptor, M. Engel, is now on ‘ts way ber 
for the purpose of exhibition in the Great 
Palace.—The sculptor has, we now learn received 
substantial commendation in the shape of another 
commission for a large group, also to: be executed 
in marble, for Mr. Layland of Liverpool,—form, 
a captain in one of Her Majesty's cavalry reg; 
ments of body guards, but now turning his ae, 
tion to the arts of peace. } 
Several sales of pictures have taken plac 
in Paris at much higher rates than had wel 
realized for a long while. The sale of M, Theye. 
nin’s collection of modern paintings seems to haye 
encouraged other collectors to bring theirs into the 
market. Last week at a large sale of pictures } 
old masters, which took place at the auction-room 
of the Rue des Jeuneurs, we notice that, amo 
other valuable paintings, a ‘Landscape and Ani. 
mals resting,’ by Paul Potter, was purchased by M. 
Leroy, of Brussels, for 6801. ‘A Village Public 
House,’ said to be a Teniers, fetched 380/,. g 
Landscape, by Van der Velde, 368/., and a pie. 
ture by Greuze, representing a ‘Young Woman 
frightened at a Storm,’ was bought by a Belgian 
for 200/. These prices, though far from excessive 
indicate a far better state of things in Paris, as far 
as Art is concerned, than has-existed for the last 
three years. 





THE DRAMA 


Mr. LUCAS respectfully announces the ANNUAL SER 
MUSICAL EVENINGS for CLASSICAL CHAMBER come 
POSITIONS will take place at his residence, 54, Berners §} 

on alternate Thursdays, commencing on the 20th inst. Per 
formers: Violins, M. Sainton, Mr. Dando, and Mr. Blagrove; 
Viola, Mr. Hill; Violoncello, Mr. Isucas ; assisted by other emi- 
nent Artists.—Subseription to the Series, One Guinea, All appli- 
cations to be made to Mr. Lucas, 54, Berners Street. 


MUSIC AND 


‘DAVID. — EXETER HALL—On MONDAY EVENING, 
February 24th, will be performed, for the First Time in Londen, 
DAVID. a Sacred Vratorio, by CLARLES EDWARD HORSLEY, 
Principal Vocalists: Miss Birch, Miss Williams, Miss F. Bireh, 
Mr. Lockey, Mr. 'T. Williams, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Whitworth, 
The Band and ,Chorus will be complete in every department 

. H. Blagrove. Organist: Mr. G. Coo) 
Mr. C. E. Horsley.—Prices of admssion : ved 
bered), 10s. 6d., to be had only of R. Addison & Co, 210, Kegent 
Street; Neserved Seats in Area and Gallery, 5s.; Area Tickets, 3a; 
Upper Platform, 2s. ‘Io be had of all Music Sellers, 





CONCERTS OF THE WEEK.—The Adelaide Gal- 
lery, in which the Apollonicon, after a retreat from 
public life of some years, has been set up again, 
is now a pretty concert-room :—a little too long 
for its width, but cheerful looking, and not bad 
as regards sonority. It may be therefore expected 
to have its turn among the other minor concert- 
rooms of the metropolis. On Monday a Concert 
was given there by Signor Montelli. This can 
but be numbered among the lesser Italian enter- 
tainments at which the most hackneyed oper 
music is sung by second and third class artists, 
—We will not name Signor Montelli’s vocal 
assistants. — Till a new composer shall appear, 
it will be impossible to impart to entertainments 
of this form and order much life or. savour.—Far 
more interesting are the concerts of Chamber 
instrumental Music, which have broken out sud- 
denly in great number. —This week has it 
cluded Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s Second Soirée (in the 
programme of which a MS. pianoforte Trio by 
himself figured) and M. A. Billet’s first Chamber 
Concert in St. Martin's Hall. We are acquainted 
with no pianist who is more liberal in his choice 
of classical music than M. Billet: if we commend 
his programme without speaking of his playing, 
it is because the latter is not. interesting, being 
somewhat of the matter-of-fact and mechani 
order, hardly possessing such individuality of 
grace and style as are required to make public 
performance interesting.—Besides Mr. Sloper's and 
M. Billet’s parties, chamber-concerts by Miss Char- 
lotte Pearson and by Mr. W. Rea have been give, 
—both entertainments belonging to a series. 





Mosicat anp Dramatic Gossir.—The Morning 
Post of yesterday puts forth a programme for Mr. 
Lumley. Among the engagements of prinecip 
artists mentioned, not included in the paragrap! 
quoted last week, are those of Malle. Albon, 
Malle. Parodi, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor! Gardonl, 
Calzolari, Scotti, Ferranti, and the Lablaches.— 
Some German voices are to be added te the chorus 
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ich is to be under the direction of Herr Ganz. 

The season is to be opened by Madame Fiorentini 
= the ‘Gustavus’ of Auber.—‘‘ The best-founded 
" {continues the writer in the Post] are enter- 
pea that M. Meyerbeer will superintend the 

ction of a new grand opera, on which the 
t composer is at present engaged. This opera 
will comprise some of the most interesting melodies 
of the ‘Camp de Silésie.’_ An entirely new grand 
opera, composed by M. Thalberg, the libretto by 
M. Scribe, will shortly be produced,—and a new 
opera, by M. Auber, now composing expressly for 
Malle. Alboni. A posthumous work of Donizetti 
has likewise been secured.” —We believe, from not 
tad information, that all hopes of a new grand 
opera from M. Meyerbeer, to be superintended by 
himself in England, are—hopes. 1t must also be 
inted out that the opera which M. Auber is un- 
ye ood to be composing for Mdlle. Alboni is not 
to be produced at the Grand Opéra of 
Paris before the beginning of June, at which time 
Malle. Alboni’s engagement there, we believe, 
will commence,—on the departure for her congé of 
Madame Viardot. ‘The above programme, how- 
ever, may not be official.—_ Meanwhile, the corps 
seems to us better as a working corps than any 
asembled by Mr. Lumley since the establishment 
ef the Royal Italian Opera. 

We perceive that a portion of Mr. C. Horsley’s 
‘David’ was the other day performed at a Concert 
at Dublin with success. —Among the notices of pro- 
yincial novelties, we must also mention the per- 
formance at a Concert at York of a Pianoforte 
Quartett by Miss Laura Barker—being able to 
warrant a portion of it, which we have heard, as 
fresh in idea and sound in construction. 

The foreign papers, in announcing the decease 
of Herr Moser, violin player and Concert-Meister 
at Berlin in the seventy-seventh year of his 
age,—agree in styling him the patriarch of his 
instrument in Germany;—M. Boucher, the famous 
French violinist, being, we believe, still alive,— 
and some five years older. Herr Miser was a 
man of talent rather than a man of genius; one 
of those musicians whose fixed sulllone in a 
town is pretty sure to produce a certain steady 
result—and to keep alive, if not to advance, the 
art to which their labour and pains are devoted. 
He was a voluminous composer for the violin; and 
produced many celebrated pupils. 

The Gazette Musicale informs us that ‘ Paquita,’ 
Herr Dessauer’s opera, has been entirely success- 
ful at Vienna. The prima donna was Madlle. 
Zerr, who is commended as having distinguished 
herself in a part of no ordinary difficulty. 

Mr. Novello’s determination of trying the ques- 
tion whether manuscript music can be made pro- 
perty or otherwise, was some weeks ago announced 
inthe Atheneum. Almost simultaneously, it would 
seem, has the matter been in some sort brought to 
issue in France; MM. Brandus & Co., Richault, 
Schonenberger, and Colembier, of Paris, having 
recently obtained from the Court at Lyons a 
verdict against sundry defendants belonging to that 
town, who have been selling manuscript copies of 
music belonging to the plaintiffs. The Court 
decreed that all such manuscripts should be seized ; 
and that the parties trading in them should be 
fined, to an amount small, but sufficient to mark 
the transaction as illegal. 

Herr Lortzing is said to have left behind him a 
lew opera entirely finished—entitled ‘ Regina.’ 

M. Gounod’s ‘ Sapho’ has entered into rehearsal 
at the Grand Opéra of Paris ; we presume, there- 
fore, that its first representation may be expected 
somewhere about Easter. 

Anew opera, ‘Le Visionnaire,’ has beer produced 
at Nantes with some success.—J1 Maestro Pacini is 
about to complete the music to yet another opera, 
the title of which is ‘ Allan Cameron.’ 

Herr Reinecke, who has been described to us on 
competent testimony as one of the soundest and 
most pleasing of the young German pianists, has 
amivedin Paris, Thither, too, has come M. Stefano 
Golinelli. who enjoys, says the Gazette Musicale, 

4 great reputation in Italy as a pianist and com- 
poser."—Mrs. Kemble is about to give six of her 
radings of Shakspeare in the French capital.— 
“\. Liwart (who lives in our memory as the most 
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angry of mortal musicians) has been composing— 
not a Battle Symphony—but a Nuptial Mass: 
such a sevice, it is said, having not heretofore 
been produced. To be comfortable to the principal 
performers—Bride and Bridegroom, we mean,— 
the composition should be brief as the Hunting 
Mass of old times, and thus seems to us to offer little 
scope for the musician.—There seems to be no novelty 
even talked of at the Conservatoire Concerts this year. 

Drury Lane Theatre has been fixed on for Mr. 
Macready’s farewell benefit,—which will take 
place on Wednesday week. 

A new five-act comedy, by Mr. Dion Bourci- 
cault, is on the point of being produced at the 
Princess's Theatre. 

Though a Casino or dancing-house hardly comes 
within the domain of music or drama, the destruc- 
tion of Kroll’s Coffee-house at Berlin, by fire, claims 
a word in a corner. The establishment was one of 
the most magnificent in Germany, North or South ; 
a suburban paradise of balls, cheap concerts, and 
shows, for the people of the Prussian metropolis. 
It was owing to some accident with the lights used 
in Messrs. Risley’s Panorama of the Mississippi 
that the place caught fire,—and in the shortest 
possible time afterwards, the huge showy fabric was 
a heap of ruins. His Prussian Majesty has come 
forward to assist the proprietors with a sum of no 
less than 40,000 thalers—in aid of the re-con- 
struction of this crown jewel of the Thiergarten. 

A friend calls our attention to the fact, that 
Mr. Coyne’s new piece at the Haymarket, com- 
mended this day week, is founded on an episode in 
the ‘Memoirs of a Physician,’ by Alexander Dumas, 
which was long since pointed out in the Atheneum 
as being comedy of the best quality. We allude 
to the difficulties of Madame du Barry in finding 
a chaperon to present her at court, her skirmishes 
with the cunning old Comtesse de Bearn’s avarice, 
and the intrigues of the aristocratic ladies to de- 
prive her of a carriage, a hair-dresser, and a robe. 





The Oldest Woman m the World.—Under this 
heading I have just read, in the Hampshire Telegraph, 
an account, given on the authority of the Gateshead 
Observer, of a woman, Mary Benton, who was born 
on the 12th of February 1731,—and who is therefore 
120 years old. Now, the exposure long since given 
in the Atheneum of the imposition practised on the 
public by old Gibson, whose portrait, with its lying 
legend, is still exhibited at Greenwich Hospital, 
taught me to doubt as to these very great ages,—and 
every subsequent inquiry has tended to confirm my 
doubts. Fortunately, the editor of the Gateshead 
Observer can have no difficulty in adducing proof in 
the case of Mary Benton,—for she was, he tells us, 
christened at Cockfield. Will the editor oblige the 
public by publishing a copy of the certificate of 
baptism? And in proof that he has not mistaken 
the register of an aunt's baptism—an accident by 
which I was once very nearly deceived—will he get 
a certificate from the steward of Raby Castle to 
certify from the household books, no doubt preserved 
there, when she entered and when she left the service 
of the Cleveland family ?—and will he complete the 
documentary proof by publishing the certificate of her 
marriage ?—If he will do so, and the case shall seem 
reasonably supported, I should think it worth the 
journey to push home the inquiry. At present, all 
the minute details which look so like evidence 
amount only to this—that Mary has a very long 
memory.—As a further inducement, I submit that 
Mary may, after all, be doing herself an injustice. 
The memory does not improve with age. It might 
turn out that what she says about the quartering of 
the soldiers in °45 referred to the quarterings in "15;— 
and then she would be a still more extraordinary old 
woman, M. T. 


To CorresronDENTs.—W. M‘C.—IL.—M., G. L—A. C.— 
J. O'C.—G. F.—D, A.—R. S.—E. 8.~-A. B. C.—J. C.— 
received. 

CoLongt Younc.—In reference to our paragraph, last 
week, recording the death of Mr. Thomas Bracken, in which 
allusion is made to the valuable works of Colonel Young on 
Indian affairs,—a correspondent requests us to state, that we 
are in error as to the Christian name of the latter. It was, 
we are told, James Jehn. 





Errata.—P. 165, col. 3, 1. 19, for “‘ Ururi prism” read 
Urari poison; 1, 30,. for ** negro-coloured” read negro, 
coloured. 


J ust published, 8vo. price 108, 6d. 
HOUGHTS on BEING. By Epwarp 
re EE at tthe very heheh emai 

“ This is with subj of the ve ighest sole 
and importance,.”—Gentleman's Magazine, nla 

“ Mr. Kennedy thinks well on profound subjects, and expresses 
his thoughts even better.”—Church and State Gazette, 

“ He has evicently read and pondered well on the works of the 
soundest ethical writers.” 

“A volume of deep thought. All the agp questions ef the seen 
and unseen world, and their relations to each other, are handled 
by the author with no common power of ratiocination.” 

: John Bull, 
* Evidently the production of a master mind.” 
Norfolk Chronicle. 
“One of the ablest metaphysical treatises of the day.” 
Hull Packet. 
“ Its tone is scriptural, its we 7 elevated, its reasoning acute 
and logical, its style ag ble, and its L eloquent.” 
eekly DM 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


IMPORTANT NATIONAL WORK. 


Now ready at all the Booksellers and Libraries, 
Vols. 5 tos inclusively, of 


LORD CASTLEREAGH ’s LETTERS 
and DESPATCHES. Edited by his Brother, 
THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY. 

Il, 

THE WIFE’S SISTER; 

Or, THE FORBIDDEN MARRIAGE. 3 vols. 

“A Romance of moving interest—written by a talented woman 


—and delineating some extraordinary, though natural, phases of 
our social scheme.”—Sunday Times. 











Itt. 
EXCURSIONS IN NEW sOUTE. 
WALES. 


By LIEUT. HENDERSON, Ceylon Rifles. 
With Plates, 2is. bound. 
“ The genuine account of a squatter’s life."—Daily News. 


IV. 
Also, immediately, 7s. 6d. bound, 


The Hon. VILLIERS STUART’S 


EVE OF THE DELUGE. A Tag. 


W. Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 
*x* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Ie 
LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 
ENGLAND. By MARY ANNE EVERETT 
GREEN, Editor of ‘Letters of Royal and Illus- 
trious Ladies.’ 
The Third Volume. 


Comprising the Lives of Elizabeth, Countess of 
and Hereford; Daughter of Edward L—Eleanora, 
Gueldres; Joanna, Queen of Scotland ; Daughters of Ed 
—Isabella, Lady Coucy ; Joanna, betrothed to Peter the Cruel ; 
Mary, Duchess of Bretagne ; Ma: Countess of Pembroke ; 
Daughters of Edward I1f.—Bilanche, Duchess of Bavaria ; Phil- 
lippa, Queen of Denmark; Daughters of Henry 1V.—Cecilia,. 
Viscountess Wells; Daughterof Edward IV. 


Holland 


Il. 


Mr. DISRAELI’S Life and Reign: 

of CHARLES I. 

A New Edition, revised by the Author, and edited by his Son, 
B. DISRAELI, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 

“ By far the most important work on the important age of 
Charles L. that modern times have produced.”—Quarterly Review. 


Ill. 


MADAM DORRINGTON, of the: 
DENE. The Srory or A Lire. By WILLIAM. 
HOWITT, Author of ‘The Year Book of the 
Country,’ ‘The Hall and the Hamlet,’ &c. 3 vols, 


Iv. 
TIME THE AVENGER. By the 
Author of ‘Emilia Wyndham,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ Contains scenes that enchain and fascinate the reader.” _ 
icaminer. 
“One of the most touching tales we ever read.”"—John Bull; 


v. 
The DAUGHTER of NIGHT: a 
Story of the Rich and the Poor. By S. W. FUL- 
LOM, Esq. 3 vols. 


“The changes and transitions are very clever, and there is 
unquestionable skill and knowledge of the subject. . The book is 
directed by a very praiseworthy uim.”—Ezaminer. 


vi 


MERKLAND: a Story of Scottish 
Life. By the Author of‘ Margaret Maitland.’ 3 vols, 
“ A work of extraordinary beauty and power.”— Weekly News. 
at be opulazity of that most remarkable work, * Mangazet 
Maitland,’ will be even surpassed by ‘ Merkland,’”—Critic, 





Heasry Colburn, Publisher, 13,Greet Mariborougti-street. 
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Just ready, in a handsome volume, price 5s. corrected to the Ist of February, with all the recent changes, 


FORSTERS POCKET PEERAGE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND; 
With a BARONETAGE of the UNITED KINGDOM, 


And a List of the Members of the Nosrirry holding Courtesy Titles, &c. 


By HENRY RUMSEY FORSTER, 
Of the Morning Post Newspaper. 


* Contains a vast mass of genealogical and historical information, and is in all respects worthy of general reference.” 
M 


orning Chronicle. 


*‘ Not inferior to the best of the Leviathans in information, it is easy of reference, portable and cheap, and for these 
reasons cannot fail to be a successful competitor for the favour of the public.”—Globe. 
“« Mr. Forster, in his elegant volume, furnishes for 5s. accurate and well-digested information on subjects hitherto only 


treated of in ponderous and expensive works. 


There is not a question relative to the past and present history of the 


titled classes of this country which may not be satisfactorily determined by a reference tothe ‘ Pocket Peerage.’” 


Morning Advertiser. 


Davip Boave, Fleet-street. ' 





LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 

EPISTLES of PAUL the APOSTLE to the THESSA- 
LONIANS, TIMOTHY, TITUS, and PHILEMON, on Definite 
Rules of Translation and < English Version of the same, as also 
of the Epistles to the P. hesians, Phil ippians — 
Colossians. By HERMAN EIN TER, Author of * Rules fo: 
Ascertaining the Sense conveyed in ye) Greek Manuscripts.” 

Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. Price 3a, 6d, 





BAPTISM AND REGENERATION. 
WEDENBORG'’S TRUE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION; or, the Universal | Fheolosy of the New Church: a 
complete Body of ae With Indexes, 914 pages, 8vo. 108. 6d. 
Swedenbor; = Heaven and Hell; being a Re- 
lation of Things beara gpd Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 48., or with the 
Preface by the Rev. T. Hartley. 
Seedenberg' 's Apocalypse Revealed. 
metry Pe Lists of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on application. 
W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 


2 vols. 8vo. 





Just a ‘ice ANSLAT 
PECIMENS of ‘PRANSLATION and 
VERSIFICATION 


By JOSEPH HAMBLETON, 
Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, 1 vol. 12mo., neatly bound in cloth, 4s. 


IFTY LESSONS on the ELEMENTS of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. By Dr. A| HEIMA Pro- 
fessor of the German Language and Literature in University 


College, London, 
D. Nutt, 270, Strand, 
FOURTH mperees carefully revised ‘and eraser pel, lvol. 
large handsomel, ly bound in cloth, price 


URRIERS MODEL BOOK; or, One Hun- 


Lessons on the tone principles of the Pronunciation of 
the FRENCH LANGUAG 


London : “4 Nutt, 270, Strand, 











SABBATHS. 
This day is published, price One Shilling, 


N INQUIRY into the ORIGIN of SEP- 

TENARY INSTITUTIONS, and o Authority for a 
SABBATICAL OBSERVANCE of the MODERN SUNDAY. 
Revised by the a Sates and we angers —— the Westminster and 
Foreign Quarterly Review for October, 


London: Groombridge & a 5, Pitti 





TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) 
Of Saturday, February 8, contains Articles on 
Agriculture, improvement in Geatting 
Agriculture, Irish Grapes, shows 0 
Agricultural Bociety of of England | Grape scissors, A Mr. Swinner- 
a gardening in on 
Aru | He ~~ h hybridising of, by 


J 00 
Beetle, _Scarlet- Bock Cowled, Lands, waste, to plant 
(with Engraving Latch, self-shutting 
Begonia, F Uehsloides, by Mr.Cul-| Leaves, dead 
wel Linnean Society 
Birds British song, by Mr. Kidd’ Manures, price of, by Mr. 9 
—_- capucinus, (with En-; Market eardening XX round Lon- 


graving) } don, by M 
Cabbage, Shantung | Peat, value of 
Cabbage, Drumh | Peat charcoal 
Calendar, horticultural Plants <= nitrogen 
Chapman’s r. Forei Poultry, by Mr. Copland 
Grounds, Vauxhall, noticed ere r.) speec! 
Currant tre 


Dairy management 

Devon, Sip to, by Mr, Mechi 

Drain pi 

Edgings _ walks 

Farming, Scotch 

Fences 

Fruits, useful 

Garden ornaments 

be 4 > oy round Lon- 
don, b: 

Gardening in pan 

Gooseberry trees 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to - above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, and Live 4-% with returns from 
the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, wy rk, and Seed Markets, 
and a complete , witha d account of all the trans- 
actions of the week, 


ORDER of any Newsvender—_OFPICE for Advertise 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


ian, mildness of 
Sheep, to shed feed 
Skylark, longevity of, by Mr. 


Fry 

Timber. to preserve 

Trees, old, reinvigorating of, by 
Mr. Mackenzie 

Tulips, early 

Walks, edgings for 
eather, the 

Wheat, blight in 
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Just published, be ona =. fy Fy New, Revised, and 


ISTORY of the WAR i in the PENINSULA. 
y Major-General SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 
“The tutnter impartial, and eloquent ———. 
Sir R Peel’s Speech, 
To be completed in Six Mentity Li ae post Svo. with 55 Plans, 
0a, eac’ 
T. & W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street, London. 
N.B. A few odd Volumes, to complete sets, of the former large 
type Editions, may be had on early application. 





re New Edition for 1851, 
ARLIAMENTA rARY COMPANION (Nine- 
teenth Year). By CHARLES R. DOD, . It includes the 

seventeen a Se the tte and all the other recent 
changes. yal 32mo. morocco, gi 48. 
Whittaker & Co. prey 


ORDOGNTS NEW VOCALISES — Con- 





tralto, 12s,; Mezzo-Sopran $ Roures rano or Tenor, 
Three Books, each, 10s.; and a New kent Bet tara 1 Voices, 123.— 
Vaceai’ 's Method of Singing, 158. ; Garcia's Method, 30s. ; Catrufo’ 3 


Method. 158.; Zingarelli's olfeggi, 108. ; Crescentini’s Exercises, 88. 
and Panseron’s ‘omplete Met od, 428. ; ; are all published by a 
Boosey & Co, 28, Holles-street. 


MESSRS. GRIFFIN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 
FOR JANUARY. 


[ELUSTRATIONS of ZOOLOGY, comprising 
above a Thousand Figuresof Quadrupeds, Birds, Fish, Pe 
tiles, Mollusca, Insects, and — Animals. Engraved by *3.V 
Lowry and Thomas Landseer, fi om Drawings by Charles 
Landseer, Sowerby, &c. Eighty- nine Plates, with descriptive 
Letter-press, embracing a systematic view of the Anima] Kingdom, 
Imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 2/. 28, 


Il, 
wena ee, — XII. 
cloth, contaix 
MANUAL “of “ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
By WILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A., Professor of Humanity 


=i the University of Glasgow. With Map and numerous Ilhus- 
rations. 








Ill. 
HE BOOK of NATURE, containing an In- 
troduction to the Sciences of Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, Zoology, a Physiology. 
y Profener SCHOE 
Edited from the — German Editi, . H. Medlock, P.CS., 
Senior Assistant in the Royal College of Chemistr; 
Pa’ rt I. —Containing General Introduction, Physics, Agronomy, 
ont Chemistry, post 8vo. with 200 Engravings, 58. cloth. [ Ready. 
-art I1.—Containing Mineralogy, —— and Zoology. 
be ready next month. 


jsTORY of GR EECE, from the Earliest 
riod to the Soy v3 the fag — eX n War. 
XT ALPOUR C.L., B ONTLEY, M.A., 
.T. RUTT, be and EL “Pod OCKE, Eon. 
Illustrated by upw: ards of 100 Enero tena A fol. XIIL of 
the Kevised Edition of the ‘ Me 
early ready. 


LM 
___ John J. Griffin & Co. London ; R. Griffin & Co. Glasgow. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 
Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of either sex at public and private 
schools ; to persons whose education has been neglected, or whose 
attention has not been directed in early life to such studies; and 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pos- 
sible; the demonstrations of prepesitions are made plain for the 
mind, and brief for the memory ; and the Elementsof each Science 
are reduced not only to their Slaphest but to their shortest form. 


1, A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and sufficient for a — understanding of every Art and 
Science in its oe Sr ruths and general Principles. By George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 4s.6d. cloth. 


2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d, 


4, ASystem of Popular Trigonometry,both Plane 
and Spherical ; with Popular Treatises on ~< gs and ~ 
—= of Algebra to Geometry. Third Edition, 3s. 6d, 


By Sir T. N 








Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 


ESMERIC CURES of above One H 





Now ready, price 28. 6d. a 
THE CURATIVE POWER OF MES 






















Mathem: 


metrical figures.”"— Dublin University Magazine. 
“will onl found of considerable valueas an aid toteachers of the 
ics.”—New —- page ne md 


The 
are dom custeoned i in t ihe ike Rey, which must, theref 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and i inquiring lags 
of students.”— 


CooLeT’s FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ El 
printed separately for Use in the ope 























and Fifty Cases of Rhesmati ~ I 
Bpilepey. 8t. Vitus’s Dance, Affection: aon tis be Bye ee Paley, 0] 
ay CAPERS Se rae 

ent Superinten of the Mesmeric i Bellona i 
Bedford-square. % TICIPATE 
London : H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street, tions to those 
jety’s 
ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKs, one 
lives are mu 
L 6d. bo’ ith 220 a 7 in| 
ner. 8yo. 48. und, W engraved forthe Warp, ~ stments 
BUCLID: S ELEMENTS OF PLayp a= 
GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY AP 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise ion Eka NIV] 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
Author of the’ History of Mertiee aay The princi 
uthor of the* istry 0 aritime and Inl snd 8 divisio 
“whe Negroland of the Arabs,” &c. eee nie oe 
“ Thisis the best edition of the Elements which t appeared ts, a8 de 
the occasional use of algebraic symbols for wa Lem the author on that ¢ 
hes both shortened and simplified the reasoning. “The ew er renal Nberal reduc’ 
= Geometrical a in the Appendix . of great value of other office 
e will foun f 
pupils and teachers.” — Athencrumn, — wa ad Ld 
‘A neat and cheap edition of the universal int troduction to ma- Policy 
thematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with which the was 
Alexandrian clothed his a Mr. Cooley has ad: issued. 
Appendix of additional matter ercise the hm eahand pe aaa 
fixed a very sensible Preface on ‘the utility of the study andthe the 20 
best moe of pursuing it.”—Spectutor. 30 
“‘ The introductory essay to this edition of Euclid, ‘ On the Study 40 
of Mathematics,’ contains some sensible and judicious Temarks, 50 
especially as the Editor intends his book for the use of schools... 60 
On the whole, we consider the Editor to have done all that coulj 
be done to make the study of Euclid easy to pm ar 
Chronic, BH TYCONC 
Uniform with the -Elementa,’ Price 3s, 6d, a ba 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO. & apvayr. 
SITIONS SRISUSTR ATED) Rh EupPicment te Radi: MUTUAL § 
being a KEY to the Exercises appe to the * Elements,’ for THE WH 
T aoe private Students. Ups wards of 120 190 Proaaiiins every Fifth 1 
deduced from from tl Se First Six Books of Euclid, are illustratedinitby Te a , 
new cl uw 
“The propositions are demonstrated, in most instances, in the ems paid. 
plainest manner ; so that the work may justly claim Assurance 
(what ws professes) to be A HELP TO TEACHERS. *— Scholastic Journal Loans gra 
= aay conse a collection of deduced propositions caleu- Society. 
lated to make the learner familiar with the chief properties of geo- Por partic 









in the bg Appendix, 
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Il. 
In feap. 8vo. price 18. 6d, 
















Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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Joshua P. Brown Westhead, Esq. M.P., 
The Directors invite Proposals for Life Assurance from intend 
ing Assurers. Premiums may be paid quarterly, balf-yearly, o 


nually. 
une prot of the Guarantee Department divisible among the 
Medical referees paid by the Com 


Fidelity Guarantees, with or wit! 
ate rates.— Policy stomps f free. 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 


E UNITED GUARANTEE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 36, Old Jewry. 
The Right Hon. Lord Erskine, C 























hairman, 
Vice-Chairman, 























ny. 
our ‘Life Assurance, at moder 
J. KNIGHT, Secretary. 











By order, 











Sir Ric’ 
The 


peovipaxt LIFE OFFICE, 
CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806, 


Annual Income, £148,000, Bonus’ seels ared, £743 
Claims paid since the establishment o! of the Office, £1 886,000. 


Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 
JA. F E + irector. 
Physician—John Macee, M.D. F.S.S., 29, Upper Montague-strett, 


SInETEy TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 











50, REGENT-STREET ; 














Policy Holders’ Capital, £1 






000. Pagsipes 







The leadi 
WHOLE } 






President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Directors. 



















ame ‘ 
Frederick Squire, Esq. Chairman. 
William Henry Stone, ne, Esa. Deputy-Chairman. baw Phe 
Boney B. Alexander, Esq. Thomas Maugham, Esq. ms sever 
rge Dacre, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. that the Be 
Alexander Henderson, MD. gocey Pellatt, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. e Round, Esq. 
hard D. King, Bart. The v. James Sherman 

















Capt. William John Williams. 

















Montague-square, 






VIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 












































































































































Examples of the Extinction of P by the Surrender of 
Bonuses. 
bse 
Date Sum Bonuses added su! 
0! Original Premium. quently, to be 

Policy. | Insured. increased anni ly. 
1806 | £2500 are +4 » Extinguished 20 
1811 1000 93117 8 
1818 1000 Hy} ie 10 ditte 114 18 0 

Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 

Polic: Total with Additi 
No” Date. | pM ik added. to be further racon I 
521 1807 £900 £982 12 1 £1882 13 1 
1174 | #1810 1200 a= 5 6 2360 5 6 
3393 1820 5000 3558 17 8 8558.17 8 

h area Off coin alla qe oneal spor of the 
ti * foe A enta of the Office, in 7 
United od m, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 


Gn heenbelrest 
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743,000. 
£1 ,856,000. 
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UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
LONDON. 





SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 
effected Society after Midsummer, 1850, and re- 
Li amd tel wach on ge tenn jal period of division, will PAR- 
at IN} row Ce IETHS 0 of the Net Profits of the Society 
nicl dsummer, 1850, in proportion to their contribu- 
— ate and according to the conditions contained in 
tine ety pte us and Aes Parliament. 
a Premiums peed by this Society for insuring young 
much lower ~~ han in many oo ou established offices, 
at asurers are fully protected from all risk b; ya? ample guaran- 
=) in addition "to the accumulated fun derived from the 
raiment - ALABLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
aaa 
NIVERSAL LIFEASSURANCESOCIETY, 
U King William-street, London. 
annual valuation of assets and liabilities 
= eri on — the profits among the assured, is 
sini oo cable will show tt the result of the last division of 
‘as declared on the 8th of May, 1850, to all persons who 
i that day paid six annual premiums. This will be found a 
Siberal reduction if the original premiums be compared with those 





of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits :— 
Age | Reduced 
when | Date of Sum Original Fre —— 
Padlicy | Policy, | Assured. |Premiums. the 
au. a. 
cinemas 
£1,000 | £19 6 8, £11 2 4 
io Oper | 1,000 284) 409 
rm) ‘ Ma 1,000 3110 0| 18 2 3 
so (| 8 May.! 1,000 4215 0| 2411 7 
ry 1845, 1,000 6611 8| 38 5 8 


DAVID JONES, Actuary. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPARE. —Rpaiiicies in 1836, 
Empowered by Acts of Parliam 
Offices—8 and 10, Water-stret iverpoo! 20 and 21, Poultry, 


Trust: 
Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, Bart. } M. P.; Adam Hodgson, Esq. ; 
Samuel Henry Thompson, Esq. 
Directors in Liv 
Chairman— WILLA Nico, Esq. 


JOSEPH C. EWAKI be ci Mt OREPH HORNBY, Esq. 
George H. Lawrence, Esq. 
Harold Littledale, Esq. 


William Earle, Esq. John Marriott, Esq. 
T. Steuart Hadstone, Esq. Edward Moon, Esq. 
George @ Esq. Lewin Mozley, Esq. 
Francis Haywood, Esq. J zonepn Shipley, Een. 
Robert Higgin, Esq. H. Stolterfoht, Esq. 
George Holt, Esq. John Swainson, Esq. 
John Hore, E Esq. 


a Boult, Esq. 


rs in London. 
hairman—WILLIAM EWART, Es 


Deny Charan GEORGE FRED. Y¥ Oba. Esq. 


Sir W. De Ba’ a Bart Hon. F. temeg 
William Brow: — John Ranking, Esq. 
Matthew Forster, Esc Mn P. J. M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Feeder i 9, i } mht "7 te 
ames e winton Boult, an. Sooretaxy 
Ross D. Mangles, Es Esq. M.P. the Com 
Resvdent Secretary—Benjamin Henderson, Esq. 
CONSTITUTION. 


Liability of the entire body of shareholders unlimited. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Agricultural, manufacturing, enue | risks freely insured. 
Foreign and Colonial Insurances e! 
Premiums | a in me wens established Oto 
sses liberal and prompt. 





Bin Hon LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman. 
enry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 


IrANTAGES- he LOWEST rates of Premium on the 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided among the Assured 


aes of 77,0002 was added to Policies at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of 62} per Cent. on the Pre- 


=< Fund exceds 1,000,000. Income 180,000. per Annum. 


un granted on such’ Policies as are purchaseable by the 
oe Tor particulars apply to 
ALEXANDER, MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge-street, "Blacktriars 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established VA Royal Charter, § ia the wien of K ing Geor, Bt 
ap. 170, for LI IRE MARINE ASSU RANC 
Head Office, set, Royal FR, and Branch Office, No. ." 


it-stree' 
Kegalsiree wary-PETER HARDY, Esq. F.RS. 


THIS CORPOR ATION has oficted ASSURANCES ON 
LIVES for A PERIOD OF 130 YEAR: 

FIRE INSURANCES effected at ae rates upon every 
description of pro) 

MARINE INSURANCES at the current premiums of the day. 


JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE 
HEAD-OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY’S 
AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH. 

POLICIES EFFECTED ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH, 
iil, WILL RECEIVE SIX YEARS’ ADDITIONS AT 
THE ALLOCATION AT lst MARCH, 1856. 


SisseaANce EQUITABLE LIFE 
aaa SOCIETY.—Incorporated by special Act of 

































, a. —No. 26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE. 
LONDON, —No. 61 A, MOORGATE-STREET. 


Parsiwest—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH 
AND QUEENSBERY. 


leading feature of the Scottish Eequiiabic in, thet the 
WHOLE PROFITS. are ‘allocated every EE Y EARS 
smongst Policy-holders of more that five aa ,- - in 
terms of the Laws of te Society. These allocations are not, as in 
‘nest other Offices, made on the ori =f sums secured, but on the 
foms assured and also on ALL VIOUS ADDITIONS, so 
that the Bonus of 22. per cent. As 4 at Ist March last, was 
wal to about 2. 148. per cent. per annum on the sums originally 
wsured by the earlier P Policies. 

The following additions, amounting to 440,665, have been made 
Policies at ¢ — Allocation: 


$440,665 
he effects < these additions are,— First, that a Policy for 
i nt et of March 1832, becoming ‘a claim before 1st 
= 1851, = Ly no less than 1,457l. 168.,—being nearl, 
SATT-SIX in the sum original} assured,—and, Secon 
© have been at the age of thirty, 
aed nnual Premium is 252. 108. 10d., but were the ne applied 
ation thereof, the future Premium would be 10d. 5s. 3d. only, 
R ‘hs about One Pound per cent. on the sum m originally assured. 
ro at other ages possess like advan’ 
ead nie ty, the ¢ whole surplus bein divided among the 
. it-is utterly impossible that any prietary ce can. 
Tad peer into account, fairly hold out to the assured 
The weet 7 ENOn ns saris Bat —¥ ~ is qn to do. 
- NE HcxpRED AND 
F, rm Taocsaxo~and the ACCUMULATED FUND exceeds 
DRED AND SEVENTY-~ 77 Eecveaxe Pounps STer.inc, 
























The Nineteenth Annual Report, eae @ grea and all 
may free) on application at the 


ILLIAM COOK, Agent. 
*#t Medical Referees paid by the Society. 








LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums as low as is consistent with safet; 
Bonuses not dependent on_ Profits, Bibs declared and 

guaranteed when the Policy is effected. 

Surrenders of Policies favourably dealt with. 
Thirty days allowed for the renewal of Policies. 
Claims paid in three months after proof of death. 
Policies not disputed, except on the ground of fraud. 


Full Prospectuses may be had on application at the Offices of the 
Company as above, or to any of its Agents in the Country. 





OHN MORTLOCK'S CHINA and GLASS 
BUSINESS is carried on in Oxford-street only. The ayer | 
are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the bes! 
Sesterjon of goods at reduced prices for cash; for Tastanen 
inner Service for 12 may be purchased for four guineas.— 250, 
Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


PENT MEROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS 
DENT, Watch gaa Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince bert, and H.I.M. the Em- 
ror of Russia, most respectful elicits from. the public an 
po ce of his extensive ST’ OCK of WATCHE S andt CLOCKS, 
racing all the late modern im} provements at t the most econo 

mical clfarges. Ladies’Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelledin 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and posueate eerie Lever W. 
neas.— Strand, 
Royal I Bxchange Glock! ‘Tower Area). 


LKIN GTON and €0, 
ATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e, 
Beg respectfully to call attention to their Establishments, 
22, REGENT-STREET, 
és, MOORGATE-STREET, } LONDON; 

And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STKEET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 

The Patentees feel the mocestty of 3 of inferenins the pophlic, that 
articles sold as “ Tigotre-plebed | by 0."8 
no guarantee for their manufacture, + gach Ortigies bear their 
Patent Mark, viz, “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 

Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as as usual, 








33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 








AFETY for STREET DOORS. —C’ —CH UBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are 
perfectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proot Safes and Boxes form a complete preservation for deeds, 
— te, books, &c. from fire and thieves. C. Chubb & Son, 57, St. 
‘aul’s-churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street ones 16, Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester; and’ Horsley Fields, 


olver 


— jewelled in four holes, | 


FACTORY, and General Furnishing Establishment, 
and Floor-cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-street.—E. T. 
ection of his superior PAPER-HANG- 
INGS, (made by his patented inventions.) fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in eve! 
style of artistic errenqumens, and for every kind of room. Ina 
dition the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, (marked 
in plain figures the price, ») giving at one view a ae fit 
for reception. Bed-room and other Paper-hangin per yard; 
French and all foreign Sy yay ofthe first fit Brussels 
and Tapestry Carpets 4. Th, best warranted 
Floor-cloth, eight yards +14 A. tes at 3d., 28. 6d., 
and 28. 9d. per yard. 





OSS OF TEETH.—A NEW and very curious 
invention connected with Dental Sargesy | bes L- satay 
dosed by Mr. HOWARD, of 17 7. Geornes e-street, “square : 
Cea ern of an entirely NEW DESOR PTION of ART 
Fiel fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They 
so perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not to be distinguished from 
the ¢ originals by the closest observer. They will never change 
colour or decay, and will be found very superior to any teeth ever 
before used. his method does not require the extraction of any 
Teeth or Roots, or any painful operation, and will support and 
preserve the teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore arti- 
culation and mastication. The invention is of importance to many 
of Mr. How those who are interested » it nit should avail themselves 
oward’s NEW DISCOVER 


ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH 4 SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 

Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairsnot coming 
loose,18s, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans ina third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushesof 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act he most surprising and successful manner. Thegenuine 





8 a Sponge,with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securing the luxu aye ot ognm uine Smyrna Sponge, 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Cors Sole Establishment, 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 28. per box. Lite SI? Shh Ba Se BA 
HARACTER FROM HANDWRITING.— 
Mr. WARKEN, of 9, Great Cony vik STREET, West- 
MINSTER, comnaee, o DELINEATE THE 
CHA RACTER OF INDIVIDUALS | FRoM THEIR HAND- 
WRITING Au persons desirous of testing his art, are invited to 
forward a specimen of their ordinary Writing, tozether with 13 
postage-stamps, and a mention of their age, to t ie above address. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remed i. helditien, Heartburn. Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; as a Mil persens is admirably adapted 
for Females and Children—DINNEFORD & CO., nee | 
Chemists, 172, New Bond-street, (General Agents for the Improve 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 














APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to rectly digest the food. 
he daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 
uard to health. 
es d by the Proprietors, Lea & PERRINS, 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
street, London, and 68, Broad-street, /orcester ; ; a also by 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other 
Oilmen and Merchants, London ; and generally by the principal 
Dealers in Sauce. 
To guard against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
& Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 


MOTTE’ natstiies, health- -restoring, Aromatic Chocolate, 
prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. This Chocolate con- 

ie the peculiar virtues of the Sassafras root, which has been 
long held in great estimation for ” B parity ing and alterative pro- 
perties. The aromatic qualit, ich is very grateful to the 
stomach) most invalids require fc 4 breakfast and evening repast to 
romote digestion, and to a deficiency of this property in the cus- 
tomary breakfast and supper may, in agreat measure, be attributed 
the frequency of cases of Indigestion, generally termed bilious. It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the 
Cove ol mae, &e., om whence arises many such as 
ruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In cases of 
debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of thet liver and intes- 
tines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., and in spasmodic 
asthma, it is much recommended. Sold in a ‘kets, price 43. 
by the Patentee, 12, ener gee tye Strand, London ; also by 
Chemists, and others—N.B. For a List of 











ILVER PLATED CORNER DISHES and 
\O COVERS.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufacturing Silver- 
smiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of En pend. 
respectfully invite attention to their extensive | 4 of CORNE 
DISHES and COVERS, for their a 
sale, with silver mountings and shields for engraving. The quality 
denominated Heavy Plating is of the richest Apality, and is highly 
pon nen nr og for durability. The Light Plating is similay in 

appearance to the best article, for which it is frequently sold. 


Light Plati Heay Platin; 
a Gadroon Pattern Dishes and” _ - _ 








ARP eemesttrrapesesctnecaes 770 £1212 0 
Four St. James's ditto ditto . 10 00 1310 0 
Four Threaded ditto ditto . 12 0 0 17 00 
Four Albert ditto ditto ..... 48 6 1818 0 


The Guide to the extensive Stock in the show rooms contains 
the weights and Sooerigtions of Silver Plate, of London manufac- 
ture, with copious information respecting Sheffield or rot 
plated Ware, illustrated with engravin, It may be had 
or will be forwarded, post free, on application. as B. SA ORY 
oa Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, pao 
si Bank. 


IGHT LIGHTS._The PATENT ALBERT 
NIGHT LIGHTS and CHILD'S NIGHT LIGHTS, each 





Agents, see | ‘Bradshaw’ ’s 6d. Guide. 


N ODERN CI VILIZATION,—It has often fur- 

nished material for discussion in the philosophical world, 
whether communities in increasing their means of enjoyment 
have not proportionally multiplied their ills; if they have dis- 
covered more curative processes, have they not, in other dit rections, 
increased in a similar ratio the “ ills ‘that flesh ‘i is heir to?” If this 
question cannot be satisfactorily settled, ag is a fact nearly re- 
lated to it which claims our attention. oe’ that while the per- 
sonal appearance of the moaeeny is fully ,S if not superior, to 
that of our barbarous ancestors, the artificial appliances for im- 
proving it are far better understood. The cultivation of the Hair 
may be cited as an instance in point, even if the proposition just 
advanced should be disputed. The immense patronage obtained 
by VLI DRIDGE'S ,BALM OF COLUMBIA for strengthening, 

an the Hair, and the admirable e 
known noe produced by it, and attested to by so many thousands, 
forcibly illustrate the position above assumed, and afford the 
rn est evidence of its correctness. —3s. 6d., 6s. ., and 11s, per bottle. 
ellington-street North, Strand. 


fOLLOWAY'S PILLS a never-failing Remedy 

r General Debility of the System, Lowness of Spirits, or 

Sick Headaches — Sufferers from these complaints or their con- 

, dropsy, and disordered liver, (all 

of which have their origin from the same cause, namely, a de- 
cf 














at 6d. ood nad are unquestionably the best that can be 
They to burn their time, and are free from smell, 
which cme bees said of any others. 
Every Se of Cand — Oils, &c. of the very best 





quality, and lowest possi! 
pNAMTAM MARCHANT, Whsleaie Agot for, PRIOBS 
FORD-STREET. . 


the main-springs of life,) should take Holloway’ 's 
Pills, their properties deine — 4 as will search the whole frame, 
act powerfully on the seat of the disease, and thereby remove the 
disorder and insensib] sive strength to the frame, enliven the 
spirits, purify the bl finally restore the patient to the en- 
jeyment of perfect heal i There are no pills equal to these for 
the cure of indigestion. —Sold o all druggists ; and at Professor 
Holloway’ es' t, 244, Strand, London. 





WAVERLEY COPYRIGHTS. 


EXTENSIVE SALE OF VALUABLE COPYRIGHTS, 
THE PROPERTY OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE LATE ROBERT CADELL, 


PUBLISHER, EDINBURGH, 

















CONSISTING OF THE ENTIRE COPYRIGHTS, 


STEEL PLATES, WOODCUTS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, &c. 


OF THE WORKS OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, Barr., 


COMPRISING HIS 


NOVELS, POETRY, PROSE WRITINGS 
AND LIFE sy MR. LOCKHART, 


As published in the various Editions of these Works from June 1829 to the present time, 
To be sold by Auction, 
BY MR. HODGSON, 


AT THE LONDON COFFEE HOUSE, LUDGATE HIt.LL, 
LONDON, 
On WEDNESDAY, the 26th of March 1851, at One o'clock precisely. 





It may be safely affirmed, without risk of contradiction, that at no period in the history of British Literature has so important 
a Copyright Property been offered to public competition, whether viewed in regard to the number and variety of the Works them fim 
selves, to the different sizes and forms in which they have been brought out to suit the taste and fancy of all classes of readers, or 
the unrivalled popularity which they have now for so many years maintained, 

The magnitude of the Sales of all the editions of Sir Walter Scott's Writings, and the unceasing demand for them which stil 
exists, are facts so familiar to the Trade and the Public, that they do not require to be noticed here. In order, however, to show that lati 
there is ample time and scope to develope still further the abundant resources of this valuable Property, and to render it a mot PREP 
desirable and advantageous acquisition to any Publisher of enterprise, it is right to mention that the Copyright of WAVERLEY dries 
‘does not terminate for upwards of Five years, and that the Novels, as a whole, are protected for a period of upwards 
‘Twenty years. 





Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be had by intending Purchasers on application to the TrusTEEs of Mr. 
31, Sr. ANpREW-squaRE, Eprnsurcu; Messrs. Hovutstoy & Stoneman, 65, PaTeRNosTER-ROW, Lonpon ; or 


MR. HODGSON, 192, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
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Printed by James Hotes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; ° : 

lished by. Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14 in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold by all Booksellers snd. Newsvenders. Agents 
Scornaxn, Messrs, Bell &.Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Inet aa Mr. John Robertson, Dublin —Saturday, Februury 35, 1851. 














